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Cut full size of 34 x 34-inch 
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Before door hinges can be expected to swing trade a dealer’s way, they 
must first prove by application that they can swing doors the right way. 


National No. 500 Ball Tip Butts get right down to business as soon as 
applied. They swing doors with an ease and quietness that makes 
them the first choice of Building Contractors, as well as home owners 
who want Hardware that shows real “‘class.”’ 

And when Contractors themselves use National Butts on their own 
doors, it is pretty strong proof that National Butts give full satisfaction. 
Neat, strong, built for service in 9 different sizes. Any finish desired. 


Packed one pair in a neat individual box, with screws to match, except 
the 2 x 2 in. size which are packed | doz. pairs in a carton, each pair 
in a separate envelope with screws. 


Just reach and hand them right from your shelves. Order direct and 
save money the National way. 


Send for Catalog. 


National Mfg. Company 
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Your Best Customer—the Farmer 


The Farmer’s Needs Are Your Opportunities—Turning Dollars 
into Your Store via the Farm Route—Cultivating 
the Man Who Owns a Tractor 


By L. S. SOULE 


HE day of the “Hayseed” is past. It has dropped 

back into ancient history along with ten-cent eggs, 

twenty-cent butter and the free lunch. The 
hickory shirt is but a memory, placed in the archives 
with the old yearly settlement plan. It took a World 
War and a World Famine to transform the farmer into 
a business man, but it was worth the price. To-day he 
raises wheat instead of mortgages, and even his small 
produce has climbed to a cash level. A few years ago 
he plodded to town behind old Dobbin, taking a day off 
for the jaunt, but now he makes the same trip in an 
hour, behind the steering wheel of Henry Ford’s “Quick 
and Easy.” Once he bought cheap tinware and traded 
his butter and eggs for calico and overalls; now he 
stocks up on high-grade aluminum, turn his hen-fruit 
into coin of the realm, and patronizes a city tailor. 
Certificates of deposit are neatly folded in the old 
wallet, where overdue notes once reposed, and Liberty 
Bonds crowd the capacity of the tin cash box where 
once the mortgage reigned supreme. Formerly, his 
cash purchases: would hardly foot up two hundred dollars 
a year, but now the two hundred won’t pay his gasoline 
bills. He is still a farmer, but the name has taken on a 
new meaning. It sounds more like Ready Money in this 
day and age. 

The farmer of 1920 is the biggest buyer and seller 
in the world. He sells a line of merchandise without 
which the world goes hungry, and he is financially able 
to pay for anything that will make his farm factory 
more beautiful, more efficient or more profitable. It 
strikes me that this is a mighty good time to get on 
friendly terms with the Man of the Hour—the American 
Farmer, 


Sell the Farmer Lines That Lighten Labor 


T is time for many of us to realize that the farmer 
is a decidedly human individual, with the ordinary run 
of human characteristics. He has about the same con- 
suming love for hard manual labor as the rest of us 
entertain, and he would much rather wear diamonds 
than blisters or callouses. He worked his hands freely 
When he had to, but now he is perfectly willing to give 
his head and other parts of his anatomy a chance. 
Formerly it was the knees of his overalls that first 


drew the patches, but now the hired man does the onion 
weeding and there are seats on his plows and cultiva- 
tors. Anything you can show him that will lighten 
his load or increase his output he will buy it, just as 
you buy store ladders, showcases, cash registers or 
adding machines. To be sure, the old hand pump is 
still capable of furnishing water for the farm stock, but 
the memory of former backaches and blisters will aid 
you in selling Mr. Farmer a power pump or a windmill. 
He can still saw his firewood by the old hand method, 
but he is quick to recognize the possibilities of a gaso- 
line engine that will not only say the wood but will run 
the corn sheller, the feed grinder and the home electric 
lighting plant. 

He has taken to the tractor and motor truck as a 
duck takes to water, and he is still open to any proposi- 
tion that will make longer nights and shorter days on 
the farm. 


The farmer is a “hayseed” no longer 
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Meet the New Type of Farm Woman 


HERE is a new type of woman on the farm 
these days also, and she is beginning to feel the 
need of a few labor-saving devices: herself. Rough 
hands and scratched arms do not exactly match the thin 
silk waists she wears when she comes to town for a 
shopping trip. She is also finding out that too much 
hard work incapacitates her for club activities and in- 
“terferes with her enjoyment of the movies. “Father” 
sympathizes with his fair partner, and is ready to buy 
that power washing machine any time you call the turn 
on him. Then, too, the old cook stove hardly matches 





The real queen of the farm 


up with the new kitchen cabinet and glistening alumi- 
num, and a little hint from you will start the range 
bug buzzing in Mother’s ear. If the farm has access 
to electric current, as many of them do, your trade field 
broadens perceptibly. You will find that the farmer 
and his good wife as justly proud of an electric per- 
colator or toaster as any of your town customers are. 
Mother is likewise on the market for some new silver- 
plated tableware and a lot of other bright and useful 
things that carry a profit for you—if you sell them. 
The phonograph is also to be reckoned with. Canned 
music is as staple these days as canned fish, and you 
can take it from one who has studied the farm trade, 
the next two years will find a talking machine of some 
kind in practically every farm home in the United 
States. The average farmer already knows more about 
Caruso and Galli-Curci than your average town cus- 
tomer. While you are lightening that load for the 
farmer, do a little of the same stunt for his better half. 
It will swell your 1920 profits. 


Where Ignorance Is Bliss 


PLAY up the novelty side of the hardware business 

the next time your farmer friend motors down 
your way. It may surprise you to see how little the 
matter of price will enter into any trade you may make 
with him along these lines. Since the farmer can be 
depended upon to put up a healthy kick when forks or 
shovels register a 50 per cent increase over 1914 prices, 
it is somewhat of a novelty to see him loosen up along 
novelty lines. The reason is absurdly simple. He has 
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always bought forks and shovels, and is posted on 
prices, but it is only recently that he has been able to 
purchase the so-called luxuries. He naturally knows 
very little about the former prices of percolators, 
vacuum cleaners, carving sets or electric washing ma- 
chines. He has no basis for comparison of past and pres- 
ent price levels and he takes your quotation for granted. 
It is actually easier to sell the modern farmer a phono- 
graph or a washing machine than it is to separate him 
from the price of an axe or a hoe. Where ignorance is 
bliss, it is pure folly for you to pin your sales faith 
to the cut-and-dried farm items. Just forget the fellow 
who used to stand you off for a year on purchases of 
cheap tinware, and focus your attention on the new type 
of farmer who now has an opportunity to gratify his 
desire for the things his city cousin once had a mo- 
nopoly on. Sell him his regular farm needs, to be sure, 
but get a little action on the items he has always coveted, 
and on which his market information is weak. Find 
out what he needs. 


Follow the Wake of the Farm Wagon 


HILE the tractor and truck have taken over much 

of the heavy work once handled by the farm horse, 
old Dobbin and the farm wagon are not yet dead issues, 
There are thousands of farms too small to accommodate 
a tractor or truck to advantage. On these farms the 
horse is still supreme, and there is always a profit trail 
in the wake of the farm wagon. To begin with, there 
is heavy harness, a neglected line in many cases but 
still one that sells extremely well. In a Nebraska hard- 
ware store last spring I found a dealer behind a bench 
making his own harness. The call had been so heavy 
that he was over a dozen sets of work harness behind. 
Harness is easy to handle and as staple as farm imple- 
ments. Then there are the various lines of wagon hard- 
ware, used by farmers to build convertible hay and 
grain racks, to say nothing of the profits to be derived 
from selling singletrees, eveners, spokes and reaches. 
There is also the Sunday harness for use with the buggy 
or hack to be considered, and the collars, sweat pads, 
halters and clevises. There are horseshoes and horse 
nails, rope, chain and wagon covers. All these follow 
in the wake of the farm wagon, ready to be changed 
into hardware profits. 
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Build Business by Brightening Up the Farm 


DURING the past two years the average farmer has 

been too busy raising high-priced produce to keep 
his place in ship-shape order. Hg has either neglected 
to paint his buildings or has shied at paint prices. Now 
he must either paint or suffer deterioration of his prop- 
erty. It is an easy matter to sell him paint as a matter 
of insurance, pointing out to him the cheapness of a 
coat of paint as compared to the cost of new buildings. 
He knows that it is only a matter of time until he will 
be forced to paint, and it is up to you to convince him 
that putting off the inevitable only adds to his ultimate 
cost. Frame your arguments around either the house or 
the barn, and when you have once got him started the 
contrast will be so glaring that he will want to brighten 
up every shed on the place. Then the good wife will 
notice that the interior of her home hardly compares 
favorably with the exterior, and she will give him no 
peace until he hands you an order for inside paints and 
varnishes. But the good work does not stop here. The 
other farmers in the neighborhood will soon contract 
the painting fever, and before long the whole community 
will take on an air of prosperity which will be reflected 
in your cash receipts. There isn’t a better business 
builder known than a can of paint in the hands of 
a good farmer. 


A Silver Lining to the Milky Way 


ONE of the firm supporters of the farm bank roll is 

the dairy cow. She was a paying investment when 
milk sold at 5c a quart and butter at 20c per pound. 
To-day she is the real queen of the barnyard, and her 
payroll is so heavy that the farmer seldom kicks at her 
expense account. Take a day off to visit a few farms 
and get an inventory of the things needed to keep the 
dairy cow comfortable and her owners prosperous. Try 
your hand at selling good barn equipment, patent stalls, 
stanchions, water troughs, tie chains, clipping machines, 
forks, ete. Then go after the other accessories, such as 
milk cans, pails, pans, cream separators and milking 
machines. Perhaps you will uncover a need for churns 
and power equipment. At any rate you will develop a 
regular gold mine of profits in the dairy section of the 
modern farm. You will find that the milky way has 
both a gold and a silver lining. 


Cash and cackle go hand in hand 
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Get the Cash That Goes with the Cackle 


A Bout the only competitor the dairy cow acknowl- 
. edges is the farm hen, and take it from me, our 
feathered friend makes old Mooley go some to keep her 
laurels. With eggs ranging around the dollar mark and 
young fries selling at 50c per pound, the hen has some 
right to cackle. She is entitled to three square meals 
a day with all the trimmings, as well as a good warm 
place to sleep. She looks so good from a profit stand- 
point that the farmer no‘longer begrudges her cost of 
upkeep. Did you ever stop to think of the various items 
the sale of which can be directly attributed to the hen. 
There is the building paper, roofing and hardware for 
the coop, the netting for the yards, the patent nests, 
nest eggs, water founts, food hoppers, poultry foods and 
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Pick while the picking is good 


remedies, bone and food grinders, insecticides, ground 
bone, grit and oyster shell. Then there are the in- 
cubators and brooders, egg crates, testers and hundreds 
of other items. Perhaps you are one of the few who 
balk at the idea of carryihg poultry supplies, but if so, 
you are overlooking one of the best side lines of the 
hardware business. There are many dealers to-day who 
buy poultry food alone in carload lots, and they all dis- 
count their bills. Cash and cackles go hand in hand, 
and if you cultivate the cackle the cash will soon get 
friendly. 

Two Kinds of Fruit on the Farm; One Kind Belongs to You 
F you happen to be located in a fruit district, your 
chances are particularly good this year. The fruit 

farmer has had several bumper crops at high prices, and 

is prosperous. You can start out early in the spring, 
selling him spray materials, pumps, hose, nozzles and 
similar items. Then come the tools for cultivation and 
irrigation, and finally, when the crop of fruit matures, 
there are the picking bags and baskets, ladders, box 
nails and hatchets, and the equipment for the packers 
and pickers. There is plenty to do and plenty of sales 
to be made from then on until the fruit is on the cars 
and speeding toward the high city markets. You might 
think that a rest period would develop about this time, 
but nothing of the kind. With the advent of fall the 
fruit farmer begins to put his orchard in shape for 
another year, and some live hardware dealer is sure to 
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sell him a bunch of pruning knives, saws and shears. 
In the fruit districts to-day there are two distinct kinds 
of fruit, and one of them takes the form of luscious 
hardware profits. Pick yours while the picking is good 
and you won’t be sorry. 


Pin Your Faith to the Farm Flivver 


‘THE automobile has come to the farm as a regular 

boarder, and the farmer is now the star purchaser 
of motor cars. He likes them because they save him 
valuable time, move his farm closer to your store and 
give him a little recreation. He is so accustomed to 
tinkering with his motor car engine now that the trac- 
tor and truck problems do not bother him, and he is 
daily adding them to his farm equipment. Now you 
probably do not sell automobiles, trucks or tractors, but 
if you are a wideawake hardware dealer you do sell 
automotive accessories—motor hardware—and you can 
easily see the cash opening the flivver has made for you. 
To begin with, the farmer is his own mechanic and he 
has no love for the garage man. He knows you and 
trusts your judgment, and he is willing to buy from 
you any automotive accessory that he can himself 
attach to his car. He carries an account on your books, 
and is as willing to charge a tire or a spark plug as a 
milk pail. The class of car he buys is not generally 
equipped with the best of extras, and from the date of 
his purchase he is in the market for tools, tires, lenses, 
spot lights, flash lights, polishes, greases and oils, 
radiator covers, vulcanizers, spark plugs, robes, etc. He 
is essentially a motor bug, and that is one type of bug 
the hardware man wants to keep away from the Paris 
green barrel. . 
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Open the door and greet the American Farmer 


I could go on for a week telling you of the hardware 
trails that start on the farm, but I have already pointed 
out enough profit routes to keep your whole force busy 
during the coming year. I have uncovered the ledge, 
and the digging is up to you. You are not buying stock 
in a prospect, but developing a real mine, where the 
deed is in your name and there are no strikes to stop 
the work. Put on your Sunday smile, open the front 
door and give the glad hand to your best customer— 
the AMERICAN FARMER. 
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She’s At All Conventions 


Miss Grace Carr who is 

representing HARDWARE 

AGE at all the coming 

Conventions this Spring. 
Look for her 


























Milady Cleans House 


Spring Is Here and Madame Starts Her Annual Frolic 
with Vacuum Cleaner, Washer; Mops 
and Pails 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Author “Household Engineering,’ Founder, Applecroft Experiment Station 


with soul so dead, who never to herself has said, 

‘I love it’?” Just as the first notes of a street band 
start an old circus horse to prick up his ears and get in 
position for the crack of the whip for the grand gallop 
around the sawdust ring, just so the very whisper of the 
word “housecleaning” makes the average woman start, 
tremble, take one big whiff of the spring breeze, and 
leap into the annual round up of the dirt demons. No 
matter what “they” say, women adore cleaning house— 
it is their one grand chance of getting rid of hubby’s 
old clothes and the precious belongings which he has 
been hiding away all winter in corners where he thinks 
they won’t be touched! 

But it is also a kind of relaxation after the winter’s 
confinement, a sort of spring exercise, a chance to have 
a good reason for getting outdoors in the beckoning 
weather. The wealthy woman who feels irritable or 
fussy in the spring goes South for the golfing, or West 
for the bathing—but the plain, average 365-day-a-year 
kind of woman just picks up a carpet beater and goes 
to it. And, my, how fine and relieved, and purged, and 
sort of sanctified she feels when she sits down in that 
cleaned house! 

Some folks may say that nowadays it isn’t necessary 
to have one awful “upheaval” and make all the family 
miserable for a week, and that if a vacuum cleaner is in 
daily use there will be no need for such a spring spasm. 
But, Mr. Hardware Dealer, don’t you believe that, or 
act on it. Even if a house is treated to a vacuum clean- 
ing every day there would still be the following excel- 
lent reasons why every home should have a once-a-year 
gr-an-d-d clean-up: 

1. Spring is the natural time of the year for all reno- 
vation such as painting, papering, building repair, etc. 
This is always accompanied by considerable litter and 
confusion which would have to be cleaned up in any 
event. 

2. Winter accumulations of ashes, waste, etc., impos- 
sible to adequately remove in cold weather owing to 
freezing, etc., must be hauled away when the weather 
becomes mild. 

3. Change of seasons demands change of garments 
and laying away in protective storage, thus causing 
natural confusion. 

4. In most sections, owing to changes in climate, there 
is similar change in fuels; and heaters, stoves, etc., are 
laid away, and must be cleaned before thus stored. 

5. Frequently the home plans are modified during the 
summer, different hangings and rugs used, house shut 


Sirith housecleaning! “Breathes there a woman 
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up, etc., which necessitates cleaning before such 
changes are possible. 

6. General widespread observance of a civic “clean- 
up,” as encouraged by various clubs and civic depart- 
ments, which urge disposal of waste products prior to 
the advent of warm weather, with its insects and in- 
creased danger from contagion and disease urge it 
this year. 

For all these good reasons then women in all sections. 
must join in the spring cleaning parade headed by 
every housekeeper. The degree of well-being and health, 
almost the measure of our civilization, depends on the 
standards of cleanliness which prevail in the American 
home. 

Different Cleaning Methods 


F we think for a moment of the word “cleaning” we 

may be surprised to find that there are several classes 
of cleaning work, each done with separate types of 
tools: 

1—Dry extraction of dirt from the fiber of furnish- 
ings, fabrics, mattresses, pillows, hangings or other 
textiles. 

2—Wet extraction of dirt from the fibers of such 
articles as blankets, curtains, linens, clothing and other 
fabrics or articles made from them. 

3—Dry surface removal of dirt from the outside, as 
from wallpaper, pictures, furniture, ornaments, shades, 
lamps and all articles which would be harmed by use 
of water. 

4—Wet surface removal of dirt from surfaces such as 
mirrors, painted walls, linoleum, floors, woodwork, 
china, utensils, etc. 

5—Oil or polish removal of surface dirt, either on 
wood, metals, glass, utensils, etc., generally accompanied 
by a scouring or abrasive process. 

Every kind of cleaning falls under one of these five 
classes, and I think a study of them will assist the 
dealer to see if he is displaying all the tools which 
might be needed for each class of work. Unless he 
realizes the many, many differing tasks of cleaning, he 
may overlook some good tools which the housekeeper 
is anxious to purchase. Just as there are these five 
classes of cleaning, so, as I shall show in a moment, 
there are corresponding tools. 

Until a short while ago the best cleaning agent that 
the average woman employed was portions of the 
family’s castoff underwear. Once John’s shirt was a 
down-and-out it was glorified into a duster or a mop 
rag or a scouring cloth. It wiped the pots, caressed the 
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dust from the stair spindles, 
and coaxed the grease from 
the sides of the frying pan. 
But to-day rags are taboo in 
the best household circles. 
In the first place, when a 
rag is held in the hand it is 
the hand holding the rag 
which gives the pressure 
which removes the dirt or 
soil. But the moment we 
mount that same rag (or 
equivalent tuft of bristles 
or string) on a wooden 
handle, the’ pressure comes 
from the wooden handle, and 
not from the strain of the 
human hand. It may seem 
a small point, but it is the 
basis of the efficiency of all 
modern cleaning tools, espe- 
cially tools on handles, such 
as long-handled mops, han- 
dled dusters, etc. I give this 
argument so that the dealer 
may use it, and urge the 
woman to save her hands 
(and her strength) by using 
not rags or cloths, but clean- 
ing TOOLS. The moment she 
sees the force of this argu- 
ment she will be in the market for more efficient equip- 
ment. 





It’s much easier and 
just as clean 


Absorb, Don’t Scatter 

T HE second big argument is that the modern idea of all 

cleaning is based on absorption of dust, while the 
old-fashioned tool was based on scattering of dust. Any 
one who doubts it, please think of the feather duster 
used by the maid to flick the dust from the picture mold- 
ing into the air, where it fell to the carpet, to be beat 
up into the air again by a corn broom. But to-day we 
have the vacuum cleaner, the carpet sweeper, the dust- 
less duster, the many forms of impregnated cloths to 
hold and absorb as much dust and dirt as possible. Use 
this absorption idea on the housekeeper, line it up with 
the sanitary arguments and anti-germ talk, and you 
have caught her attention to buy your cleaning devices. 


“Housecleaning Headquarters” Slogan 


H HAVE here prepared lists of cleaning tools, which, 
while not covering every item, may yet give the 
dealer some fair idea of the scope of the equipment he 
might carry at housecleaning time: 

CLEANING TOOLS FOR 


1—Dry Extraction of Dirt Clothes brush. 


All makes of vacuum 2—Wet Extraction of 
cleaners. Dirt 
Attachments for any Washing machines. 
vacuum cleaner. Wringers. 
Boilers. 


Carpet sweepers. 
Combination hand suc- 
tion sweepers. 
Wire carpet beaters. 
Mattress, cushion or 
pillow brushes. 
Whisk brooms. 


Corn or standard 
brooms. 
Floor handled hair 


brush. 


Curtain stretchers. 
Ironing boards. 
Irons. 
Ironing machines. 
Racks. 
Ice box or pipe brush. 
Bottle brush. 

8—Wet Surface Removal 
Wet mops. 
Pails, buckets. 
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5—Oil or Polish Removal 
Oil floor mops. 
Impregnated silver and 
metal cloths. 
Window cleaning 
cloths. 
Oil saturated dusters, 
ete. 
6—Accessories 
Scrub kneeling basket. 
Sponges. 
Chamois. 
Step ladders. 
Household tool bask- 


Window washers and 
squegee. 

Pail wringers. 

Toilet bowl brush. 

Bath tub brush. 

Scrub brushes. 

Scrub cloths. 

Dishwashing, china or 
pot brushes. 

Scouring chains. 

4—Dry Surface Removal 

Handled dry or yacht 
mops. 

Dustless dusters. 


Handled dusters for ets. 
stairs, furniture, etc. Silver, metal, oil pol- 
Radiator brushes. ishes. 


Tacks, nails, hooks. 

Repair parts for 
blinds, _ screens, 
drawers, etc., etc. 


Dust-pans and dust 
brushes. 
Cleaning mittens. 


Paint brushes. 


Some dealer may say, “what has a washing machine 
got to do with spring housecleaning?” But here is just 
one big bet to push the washer, as well as other clean- 
ing tools. For, a washer is a cleaning tool—and most 
necessary in housecleaning. Think what a good display 
could be made of a window arranged as follows: Place 
power washer in center of window, heap at the side a 
pile of dirty blankets and on the other side a pile of 
dirty lace curtains just as taken from the windows. In 
the rear place a pair of curtain stretchers, with a clean 
washed set of curtains stretched on it, and on a chair 
a pile of clean fluffy blankets. Then write a placard 
in the foreground something to this effect: 

“Don’t Pay Big Prices to Send Your Blankets and 
Curtains Away to Be Cleaned— 


Let our XX Washer Help You Clean House Cheaply 
By Washing Your Blankets, Curtains, Quilts, etc., at 
Home.” 


Another idea for a window display is this: Make a 
model room, of beaver board, with a molding, so that 
the upper part of room appears or is papered with wall 
Make floor of matched boards, or linoleum. Lay 


paper. 
small rug on floor. Place step-ladder of folding type in 
rear. Arrange in foreground mop pails, brushes, 


handled dusters, dust-pans, cans of scouring powders, 
etc., etc. If possible 

have figure of wo- Continued bending over wearies 
man with out- housewife 

stretched hand clean- ~— 

ing off space on wall 

surface (the wall to 
be made dirty first, 
so that clean space 
will be striking). In 
the center of win- 
dow place» vacuum 
cleaner, on rug, 
showing rug partly 
cleaned. Then make 
some attractive little 
sign of this nature: 


“Let Us Help You 
Clean House the 
E-Z Way.” 


Special Terms on 
Vacuum Cleaners. 
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Washing Machines and Cleaners 

HE vacuum cleaner is indeed first-aid to the woman 

or institution cleaning house. It is the best example 
of the absorption idea of which I spoke a moment ago, 
since it sucks or absorbs the dust without scattering it. 
To-day there are countless makes of vacuum cleaners, 
each with its peculiar good points. The dealer may 
select any one and push it to the consumer. Let him 
feature especially the use of attachments and the benefit 
she will receive from their use. Many women are not 
willing to pay the additional sum for attachments be- 
cause they do not understand how they should be used. 
Therefore it would be a good plan to stimulate their 
interest and educate them by arranging a display as 
follows: Have two windows or divisions of windows. 
In A, show an attractive bed, with mattress uncovered, 
and standing beside it figure of woman, holding vacuum 
cleaner attachment which cleans mattresses, as if at 
actual work. Place other attachments about the room, 
as the tool which cleans hanging draperies, etc., etc. In 
B, place pile of pillows or mattress on floor, and stand 
by it an ugly, badly dressed maid or woman, bending 
over pile of mattress in uncomfortable posture, Wwita 
wire carpet beater in hand. A placard with the words, 
“Which Way Do You Clean House?” should make the 
lesson plain and greatly increase the sale of both clean- 
ers and attachments. And, hish—be sure the salesforce 
understands the use of each attachment before trying to 
tell the woman about them! 

Perhaps I have told readers of this series that a few 
years ago I arranged an Efficiency Kitchen and Laundry 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, “putting on” the 
show for two weeks. We had thousands of visitors; but 
the striking fact we noted was that it was the important 
gentlemen in expensive clothes who came up to ask us 
about the washing machine, or the dishwasher, or the 
insulated oven (and gave us the orders for it); but 
women would come up to a row of cheap novelties 
which were hanging around and exclaim: “Oh, what a 
cute little butter mold,” or whatever it was. In other 
words, women are interested in the small, cheap novelty 
of every type, and will buy quantities of them. If the 
“turn-over” on this class of goods is rapid it will pay 
the dealer to stock the cleaning accessories and push 
them. 

By cleaning novelties I mean such articles as a 
“mitten duster” which slips on the hand and protects it 
while dusting, a cloth with a separate hand-piece on it 
for the same purpose; a window-cleaner operating from 
the inside of the window, a cleaner with rubber teeth, 
using any scrub cloth, ete., etc. There are quantities of 
such helpful and novel cleaning tools, which will add 
much to the interest of any housecleaning sale. 


You Have Them in Your Store 


I think this is just the chance, too, to sell every woman 
in the home a kit of selected tools for household use. 
At this season she is most likely to be using tacks, ham- 
mers, screw-drivers, pliers, etc. Perhaps there are tools 
around her house, but they may be large and a little too 
heavy for her convenience, and she will be only too glad 
to buy a set of tools for her own personal use. The 
number of women who buy 10c.-store screw-drivers and 
hammers must be large—and these same women would 
buy better tools if they were educated and urged to do 
80. In only one store, in all my experience, have I seen 
a home tool kit featured. It would be an easy matter 
to assemble five or six of the main tools, such as light- 
weight hammer, tack puller, screw-driver, pliers, 
wrench, ete., and make a “Housecleaning Tool Kit” of 
them and sell them all at once to the woman who is 





The old back-breaker 


housecleaning and who needs such tools as well as 
cleaning devices to renovate and repair the home. 


Go After the Institutions 


LS” feesemmne the home is the largest buyer of the hard- 
ware dealer’s merchandise, let him not forget the 
institution and club, or hotel, who also cleans house (or 
should!) at this season. In every town there are cafes, 
Y. M. C. A., lunchrooms, schools, churches, etc., who 
must be just as interested in cleaning devices as the 
home. From my travels in some twenty States I judge 
that neither the hardware dealer nor any other have 
solicited the managers of these institutions as to their 
stock of cleaning equipment! I can truly say that in 
ten States (names deleted by the censor) I never had 
a really clean room, and that in addition to the “hot 
and cold cockroaches on every floor” there was dust, 
grime, uncleansed spittoons, slopped tiling and a gen- 
erous evidence of hibernating germs. So, too, the small 
institution of all types has carpets and beds and walls— 
which need cleaning! My suggestion is two-fold: that 
a good, zippy letter be written to each manager of such 
institution in the hardware dealer’s radius, urging said 
manager to step in and inspect the stock of vacuum 
cleaners and institutional size mops, pails, brooms, ete., 
etc. There is every reason why the local hardwareman, 
and not a distant mail-order “hotel supply house,” 
should furnish cleaning equipment to the institution 


needing cleaning apparatus. 


No bending here 
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My second suggestion is that vacuum cleaners should 
be featured on a rental basis by the dealer, to both the 
home and the institution. I believe it would even pay 
to engage a corps of young boys or capable women to 
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be likely to purchase his other spring cleaning outfit 
from the same place. 

My closing word is for the hardware dealer to think 
of spring housecleaning as the biggest chance to push 
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Applecroft Experimental Station, conducted by Mrs. Frederick 


go out with such cleaners, on a day or hour basis, for 
one ‘“Housecleaning Week” only. Many consumers or 
managers who had never felt a vacuum cleaner was 
necessary to the thorough cleaning of their establish- 
ment would be led to make a permanent purchase. _In- 
cidentally, the “talk” created by this rental proposition 
would bring sales in many other lines of mops, scrub- 
bers, pails, etc., from the dealer, as naturally the con- 
sumer renting a vacuum from the hardware store would 


his entire stock to both the home and institution; that 
he must study the principles of efficient tools and then 
educate his customers to buy these tools from him; that 
all the equipment necessary to housecleaning are tools, 
and that therefore he, as the town’s only and foremost 
tool retailer, must also be “Housecleaning Headquarters” 
for the entire community during the spring cleaning 
drive. 
He is the logical party for this responsibility. 





Attractive tool window by E. Preston Browder, display manager for Stockdell-Myers Hardware 
Co., Petersburg, Va. 
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THE SMILEPOST 


By TREVE COLLINS, JR. 


PPP? P 


Lives there a man with soul so dead, Looks up at me with mournful eye, 
Who never to himself hath said, Says business is se bum, and then 
“I wonder why this butcher guy Informs me meat’s gone up again?” 


OUR idea of a sad affair is an attempt to sell a new range to a man who can’t 
get coal enough to keep his old one going. 


ADVERTISING is like an education. You’ve got to USE it regularly to get any 
good out of it. 


WHEN people stop in front of your store just because there’s a thermometer 
tacked up alongside the door, it’s about time you shook a couple of reefs out of your 
mental sails and began to think about changing your window displays. 


WITH house paint being made in 100 different colors, it’s about time somebody, 
somewhere, sometime, waxed original enough to use something besides red, white 
and green on the outside of their abode. 


A LOT of morbid mortals still insist that their business is a thing created ex- 
pressly for the purpose of keeping them awake nights. 


ABOUT the only thing that hasn’t gone up in these H. C. of L. days is the 
buying power of a dollar. 











YOU can’t expect to garner a wildly enthusiastic mob of customers if they catch 
you brushing the dust off your stock every time you take some of it down to wait 
on ’em. 








THE Old Hardware Man tells us homely girls are the best workers. They’ve got 
to be. 











AH ME! 






The saddest words The rent’s 
Of tongue Been raised 
Or pen Again! 





Are these: 









THE Irate One tramped into a hardware store to get a can of paint, or a potato 
peeler, or some other confounded thing his fond better-half had commissioned 
him to buy. Frosty was the day. Likewise the glance he bent upon the clerk. 

“Why,” he roared, ‘don’t you drag in one of those stoves you’ve got standing 
outside the door, and build a fire in it, so’s this barn’ll be comfortable once in a while 
when a guy comes in t’ buy something?” 












and the Ark, while he tells the world at large that business is going to the eter- 
nal bow-wows, is the same somber visaged gazoony who doesn’t advertise because 
he’s been in the same location for fifteen years and feels people ought to know where 
he hangs out by now. 
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I was manager of the team 





Jim Buys Some Toys 


Times Do Change and So Did These Old Men-—The Modern 
Toys Were Greek to Them 


By JOHN A. MCNAMARA 


SAT on the front porch of my house one hot sum- 
mer’s evening last August and watched the kids of 
my neighborhood. There must be a thousand or 

more of them to every block down here in the city. No 
open breathing spaces for them, no green fields, or even 
wide village back lots where they can have first base 
actually ninety feet from the home plate, no swimmin’ 
hole, no brook or stream of any kind to fish in, no trees 
to climb and fall out of; in fact nothing to bring joy to 
the heart of the average boy except a few windows which 
they can break from time to time. 

Pretty tough on these kids, darting back and forth 
from the sidewalk to the street, dodging automobiles 
and policemen with nothing in the way of sport to look 
forward to but a trip to “Cooney Island,’ where they 
may feast their eyes on all the artificial filth that sordid 
commercialism can invent and sell. Nothing but the 
wide expanse of ocean, crowded to a degree which is 
almost suffocating, hot, unbearable boardwalks, un- 
shaded by as much as an awning. 

Here is the playground for the city youngster. He 
rides standing up for almost an hour, in underground 
cars that have no ventilation. He arrives at the scene 
of his day’s outing and is shoved, pushed, jostled and 
threatened out of a subway or elevated station; hauled, 
dragged and surged along with fat women carrying 
dirty babies; sweating, swearing men, giggling, nerv- 
ous, underdressed and underfed shop and factory girls. 
At last he has reached his goal—‘‘Cooney Island.” 


Perhaps the picnic is in charge of a “charity woman,” 
a sort of a social settlement worker who wears the face 
of a martyr, but whose mind is filled with absolutely 
wrong ideas of what she is doing. She allows the chil- 
dren one “hot dog” apiece, and they are probably able to 
sneak another when she is not looking. By this time 
they are sweltering under the merciless rays of a sum- 
mer’s sun; the little girls are beginning to get nervous, 
and the little boys peevish. Their little hearts are long- 
ing for that something which they are unable to define, 
but what they really yearn for is a day in the country, 
or a week in the country. They are handicapped for 
pleasure which nature intended to be theirs, and in a 
vague sort of a way they know it. 

They sense something wrong, that they have been 
cheated. 

Not a pleasant outlook, is it? How much happier are 
those children of the small town! How much healthier! 
They have everything, but hardly appreciate it, I am 
afraid. 

Well, as I started out, I was sitting on my porch 
watching these city children, and it was but natural 
that my mind would turn back to the time when I was 
a kid. It was some stretch of memory, and I was 


forced to scratch my bald head and vainly wonder how 
a person with a bay window as big as mine ever rode a 
bicycle, or played leap frog with “Chic” and “Dutch,” 
and the Perkins boys; or went swimming as early as 
the last part of April, receiving as a reward the back 
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of the hair brush when I got home! (I have always 
sung praises to the man who invented military brushes. 
Mother could never have gotten a good grip on one of 
these while I was studying the pattern of the carpet 
reposing unhappily in her lap.) 
“The Seventh Ward Sports” 

toa those days we played baseball on Saturday morning 

regularly. I was rotten, but the other eight toler- 
ated me as I acted as manager of the team. I remem- 
ber the team as if it were yesterday. It was called 
“The Seventh Ward Sports.” After school every day 
we would play “one ole cat,” or duck on the rock, or go 
swimming, or leap frog, roller skating, and in the fall 
go after chestnuts out in the country and probably 
bring back a stray dog and a couple of pumpkins. 
Sometimes we earned a few cents picking cherries for 
some old maids who lived in the neighborhood. That 
was plain graft. It was fun for us, and the cherries we 
used to swipe. And then to be paid ten cents besides. 
We certainly fooled those old gals all right, all right. 

Father bought me a tool chest one time, I remember. 
I looked at it with awe for a while and then started to 
experiment. It would have been a great buy for father 
if I hadn’t planed the top of the piano and sawed one 
of the legs off the kitchen table. But later I started to 
make many useful things with the chisel and saw and 
plane and drills, and once I actually repaired the barn 
just as good as a regular carpenter could have done. 
At least I thought so. 

But as I started to say. I sat on the front porch 
and watched the kids in my neighborhood playing last 
summer. I was troubled with the new things they had 
to play with, and I said so to Jim. 

“Jim, what do you suppose they call that contrivance 
that red-headed kid has got over there?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Jim, “I heard one of them 
calling it a go-devil, and another said it was a scooter. 
You’ve got me.” 

Curiosity got the better of me. I called over to one 
of the children playing nearest to the house. 

“Son,” says I, “What’s that one-legged thing the boys 
seem to be riding on? That thing you got there in 
your right hand?” 

“Hey, mister, watcha tryin’ ta do, kid me?” came 


She allowed them one 
“hot dog” apiece — 
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back the answer. “Gee, youse must be a jay if ya don’t 
know what them is. That’s me horse.” 

I picked it up and examined it. On the underside it 
had some name on it, but I couldn’t make it out. Then 
I looked around and saw all kinds of cars, as many 
different models as there are automobiles to-day, but all 
on the same idea. One was a Kiddie Kar, another was 
made of steel and said something about the Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company, and there were many other 
makes. 

It was just starting to get gray in the sky. The 
Statue of Liberty, which we can see from our street, 
was fading from view; the New York sky line of big 
buildings was magnificently outlined against a sky of 


fading blue, while further away the heavens were tak- 


ing on a yellow glow, caused by the electric display be- 
ing lit up for the night. The children were commenc- 
ing to tire of their sports, and my little friend sat down 
on the bottom step. A little girl, carrying a big doll, 
crept up and also tested our friendship by sitting down, 
pretending that she was interested in the doll, but in 
reality casting side glances up toward the two gruff old 
men who had always been regarded in the eyes of the 
children as combination boogy men and the kind who 
put ashes on the sidewalk in winter. Pretty soon two 
boys came up on roller skates. That is, they had only 
a pair between them, one had on the right and the other 
the left skate. And they sat down. 

“Jim,” said I, “they never had all these things when 
we were boys, did they? But at that we had a good 
time, didn’t we?” Jim comes from a little Ohio town 
about the same size as the one where I was brought up. 

Jim started out of his revery which had wandered 
over a period of almost thirty years. 

“You know it, John,” he answered, with a sort of a 
sad, far-away tone in his voice. “We had a good time, 
but think what we might have done if we had been 
able to get all these new toys, why we would have és 

The Window Crashes 

UST then a baseball crashed through the front win- 

dow. A bat was thrown down in the street and two 
kids started out to beat the world’s record for a half 
mile. Thoughts of two cranky old men shaking their 
fists and complaining to the old man raced through 





—and they all 
swiped another 
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their minds almost as fast as they themselves were 
running. 

But we weren’t mad. They had broken the window 
at the psychological moment, so to speak. Jim and I 
had just commenced to think that we were kids our- 
selves. In short we had got to the age when we appre- 
ciated the times we had, and a broken window, even 
our own, only stimulated our thoughts to the days when 
we broke many of them. 

Kiddie Kars, roller skates, unbreakable dolls, base- 
ball and bats (the ball we used was named Rocket, as I 
remember, and the bat sometimes was just one whit- 
tled out of any old thing), all the toys that delight the 
heart of the average boy. That’s what we were think- 
ing of and wishing that we could get the smell of spring 
back into our nostrils. That was the time when we 
got all our toys for the summer—in the spring when 
things started to turn green, and the angle worms 
started to come out. Angle worms were the only bait 
that I knew for a long time. But for that matter the 
only fishing tackle I knew for a long time was a ten 
for a penny hook attached to the end of a piece of or- 
dinary string. 

Well, as I started to say, I sat on my porch one 
evening—I looked up and Jim and I were alone. The 
kids had all gone home. Just two old fogies were left, 
both of them with a wistful, far-away look in their 
eyes, their heads down, lost in thought. 


Jim Sees the Window 


UDDENLY Jim’s gaze wandered to the broken win- 

dow and he jumped up. 

“John, we’re a couple of old fools. 
one of those little devils—” 

“Now, wait a minute, Jim,” says I. ‘We ain’t any- 
thing of the kind. We would be a couple of old fools if 
we got mad at a little thing like that. Instead I feel 
like going right down to the hardware store and be- 
sides buying that pane of glass get a ball and bat and a 
go-devil, and all the toys, that they have down there. 
Jim, don’t you see that these kids are just kids, that’s 
all? They’re growing and need a whole lot of exercise. 
They haven’t got the places that we had to play in, but 


Did you see which 
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Made Old Man Hawkins open up 


they got more new ideas to’ keep them busy. More toys 
and things of that kind means less mollycoddles and 
better men.” 

But Jim didn’t wait to hear any more. 
ting on his coat and reaching for his hat. 

That was just like Jim. Too impetuous. 
flying off the handle with but little provocation. Visions 
of kids quaking in their shoes, while old Jim glared at 
them filled my mind. I could see their daddies reaching 
for the convenient razor strop or hair brush, whichever 
the form of torch was in that particular household. 
This would never do, I reasoned. Think of it! Spoiling 
the end of a perfect day in such a manner. I was, to 
say the least, mildly perturbed. 

“Where in thunder are you going at this time of 
night?” I asked in sudden surprise. 

“Don’t sit there and tell me what to do, John,” he 
2xploded. “I’m going down to the hardware store and 
make old man Hawkins open her up, and if he hasn’t got 
all those toys, by golly I’m going to make him get ’em, 
that’s all.” 


He was put- 


You ought to have seen Jim when he came back to. 


the house two hours later. 


The kids started out to beat the world’s record 
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The Most Pernicious Slacker 


The War, the Reconstruction and the Profiteer— Strikes 
and Strikers — Politicians and ‘‘ Reds”’ 
— Burleson’s Bubbles 


By Roy F. SOULE 


RECENTLY visited Montreal, and while in that 
prosperous, progressive, clean Canadian city I 
heard of a group of French-Canadian draft dodgers 

who took to the woods and have lived in the open for 
two years in order to evade their war responsibilities. 
Those thousands of loyal fiery French-Canadians who 
measured up so magnificently in the great war call these 
furtive bushmen slackers, and the way they say it ex- 
presses scorn to a degree baffling my powers of de- 
scription. 

Over in Philadelphia a short time ago our officials 
captured another type of slacker—a rich young man 
whose love of self was greater than his love of country— 
a young man as physically fit as he is mentally rotten— 
the son of a family which has acquired great wealth 
out of American opportunities, and a family sufficiently 
contemptible to pervert that wealth to the hiding of a 
white-livered offspring who preferred sneaking through 
life rather than uprightly meeting the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

In the early days of the war the women of England 
pinned white feathers on those who thought more of 
their precious skins than they did of national honor. 

All over the world these, past four years the man 
measure has emphasized the contemptible stature of 
slackers. 

Black and white stripes in the clothing of a state’s 
prisoner may merely signify a rash criminal act com- 
mitted in a moment of insane passion, but stripes on 
a slacker are yellow and reach to the very core of his 
being. He has more to live down than any man who 
ever walked free from a prison gate, and his only hope 
of redemption, of a plain American come-back, lies in 
the will and the power to repudiate the past and meas- 
ure up to the present and the future. 

If military slackers were the only menace to Ameri- 
can institutions to-day we might well dismiss this sub- 
ject and “on with the dance,” but the responsibilities 
of reconstruction are so varied and so exceedingly seri- 
ous to-day that we must carefully and critically analyze 
men and the result of men’s actions. And if our analy- 
sis brings the irritating conviction that this land is 
still infested with slackers, and that knowledge results 
in setting up a powerful counter-irritant, we may well 
thank God that we are awake to the fact that all partici- 
pants in a war must suffer and pay penalties. 

The high cost of living in the United States to-day is 
largely the maintenance price of American slackers. 
There are three types, workmen, profiteers and politi- 
cians. They are all so contemptible that I shall not 
digress to grade or differentiate them. 

The fact that production per capita in the United 
States to-day is decidedly lower than in 1914 proclaims 
the presence of the slacker. The fact that in every 
labor center in the United States to-day men who try 
to work are being murdered, not occasionally, but every 
day, by other men who declare that all men must pay 
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dues to a union and abide by its decisions before they 
have the right to deliver a day’s work for a day’s pay, 
is convincing evidence of vicious slackers. 

Manufacturers tell us of men at improved machines 
who limit the output of those machines to certain set 
quantities. 

Merchants tell us of clerks who at higher wages do 
decidedly less work and hand out decidedly more im- 
pudence to employers and the public than ever before. 

A ride on the Brighton elevated or the Subway is 
pretty apt to bring to your ears as to put you in physical 
contact with the degenerating efficiency with which 
traction officials are unsuccessfully endeavoring to 
maintain good service. 

The delay and the snippy oratorical powers of central 
have taken all the joy out of telephone calls, and from 
one end of the day to the other we are being forced to 
slow our steps to the pace set by slackers. 


The need of the hour is the will to work and until we 
can sell this idea to the people who produce, until we 
can make men realize our interdependence upon one an- 
other, and upon one another’s efforts, until that time 
prices will be higher than we want to, or we ought to 
pay. 

When a very small minority of a people can unite to 
freeze all the rest of the people of a country into acced- 
ing to their demands then that people ought to be 
frozen. 

The Nation’s Needs 
E need a strong, firm, just, unvacillating hand at 
the helm of the American Government at this 
time, and be that man Republican or Democrat he must 
have the courage to say no, and to maintain his position. 

Judge Gary in his refusal to confer with others than 
employees in the recent steel strike rendered at a most 
critical time a service to his country that in my humble 
opinion exceeds the service rendered, by any other man 
in the past year. Judge Gary knows slackers when he 
sees them. 

In contrast Samuel Gompers, who has been given 
credit for far-sighted statesmanship, has lacked the 
courage to say no to the menace of the slacker. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that Foster and Fitz- 
patrick, who engineered the steel strike, beth slackers 
in citizenship, were indorsed by Mr. Gompers. It may 
have been politically expedient for him to. gracefully 
yield to revolutionary influence which was undermining 
his leadership, but it smacks of the slacker, and of other 
weaklings in seats of power who lack the courage to 
refuse the contamination of slacker associates. 

Beginning with the “cost plus” method of manufac- 
ture during the war which is the greatest slacker incu- 
bator on record and extending right on down to its 
blood relative, the “Excess Profits Tax,” it is small 
wonder that we are reaping a bumper crop of those who 
want more pay for a lot less work. 
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The profiteer is the second of the contemptible breed 
of slackers on our list. The only good thing these vul- 
tures have done during the past four years is to head 
the building program now under way. They have pyra- 
mided and pyramided and pyramided until their charted 
price advances look like a hill road headed for the milky 
way. Some day they are going to head the other way, 
and if their brakes fail to work the dash down that 
grade they have built is going to land them in a place 
where spiked tails and asbestos pants are the order of 
the day. 

Men who gouge the Government can hardly be ex- 
pected to miss an opportunity to hang it on the public. 
When the war was over the price advance habit con- 
tinued to prevail. When sugar, scarce at 11 cents, be- 
comes very plentiful a week later at 17 cents, it vividly 
points the way to a slacker. 

When men now raise prices on merchandise on which 
they are already making a good profit; when they ad- 
vance price merely because they can get it—I say such 
men are slackers smoking lighted cigarettes over bar- 
rels of black powder. 

When men in control of the necessities of life—fuel 
or food, clothing or habitations, charge more, when a 
just reasonable profit is already being earned and taken, 
those men are profiteers and slackers, and their per- 
sistent presence is a menace of which we must take the 
measure. The effect of their acts is a set brake upon the 
wheels of reconstruction. 

It is of little avail to repair an engine while some per- 
nicious pup is out along the main shaft cutting the 
belts to ribbons. 

And now for a minute I want to blend the profiteer 
and the politician. 


The Excess Profits Tax 


UR legislators passed an Excess Profits Tax to clip 
the wings of those who were making more than was 
good for them or the country. 

That law is the most pernicious bit of legislation 
ever spread on the statutes of the United States of 
America. 

I’ll show you how it works. The profiteering shoe 
manufacturer estimates that his excess profits tax will 
be a dollar on a pair of shoes and promptly adds it to 
his cost. Then he figures profits on it along with his 
other costs. He sells it to a jobber and tne jobber 
quickly adds his estimated tax to the shoes cost, then his 
profits on the tax cost. Figuring this way he passes the 
shoes on to the retailer. 

Then that distributor, ably aping the higher ups, adds 
the tax and away go those shoes to the feet of the con- 
sumer. 

The man who buys and wears those shoes, or who 
buys them for his children to wear, pays three taxes to 
which have been added the profits on three taxes. He 
shoulders the tax load of the people at whom the excess 
profit tax was aimed, and if the price of those shoes 
does not consist of from 20 to 25 per cent excess profits 
taxes, I’]l miss my guess. 

Truly at passing the buck our profiteers and our 
legislators give old Shylock cards and spades. 

I maintain that the men who passed that law are 
either fools or slackers. Those who permit it to remain 
a law are either blind or slackers. Those who duck its 
consequences are certainly slackers, and it is high time 
we wiped it out and began to enjoy merchandise prices 
on items that have not been thrice exposed to its bane- 
ful influence. 

Now we have just naturally drifted to the political 
slacker. 
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“The man who buys the shoes pays 
three taxes to which has been added 
The price of 
those shoes contains 20 to 25 per cent 


the profit on three taxes. 
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excess profits’ 











He is the profiteer whom Frank Harris describes as 
profiteering on citizenship. He exists. We cannot deny 
him. His acts speak for themselves. He takes a posi- 
tive stand only when moved by the impetus of public 
demand. That generally means that he moves after 
things have gotten so rotten that the public won’t put 
up with them any longer. 


That Burleson Speech 


AST fall at Atlantic City some of you gentlemen 

listened to a two-hour speech by Mr. Burleson, Post- 
master General of the United States. He used 120 
minutes defending the postal service. His speech was 
one of the classiest pieces of bragging on record. He 
was particularly proud of the repeated statement that 
he had just closed a year’s posta] business in which he 
had cleared a profit of two million dollars. Every time 
I think of that speech I want to hum it to the tune “I 
was only blowing bubbles.” 

Burleson’s bubble has just been punctured by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Back in 1916 the gentleman from Texas is said to 
have written and succeeded in securing the passage of 
a bill placing the remuneration of railroads who carry 
the mails on a space rather than a weight basis. The 
way this bill worked to Mr. Burleson’s advantage in the 
year of his alleged profits was that, while the railroads 
carried about twice as much mail, they received some 
20 per cent less money for the service than in the year 
previous to the whirlwind law making under the Post- 
master General’s whip. 

But the legal light from the Lone Star State stubbed 
his toe in the framing of that famous bit of legislation. 
One clause gave the railroads the right to seek redress 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission. View- 
ing with increasing alarm the mounting deficits of the 
railroads under the U. S. Railroad Administration, such 
an appeal for redress was made, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after exhaustive investigations 
has just awarded the railroads 75 million dollars for 
earned back pay since 1916 and 35 million dollars a 
year hereafter. 

If the one million dollars arrears in the woefully, if 
not wilfully, delayed payment to the public for lost 
insured packages, and the half million dollars gained 
through selling French and Italian and other foreign 
money orders at par, while the exchange rate was about 
half that amount, seriously threatened to burst the 
Burleson bubble, you may readily understand what a 
75 million dollar back pay order and a 35 million dollar 
raise for the future has done to Burleson’s glass house. 
His postal record has shifted from a profit to a record- 
breaking loss. 

The question that naturally comes to us is, was Mr. 
Burleson merely a poor bookkeeper or is he a slacker? 
Mr. Hines of the U. S. Railroad Administration, is re- 
ported to have received the back pay news with the 
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comment, “Well, that will take care of one month’s 
deficit anyway.” : 

There are recent splendid examples of the wildness 
of political action thus incited by popular clamor. I 
refer to the enormous number of arrests in the recent 
Red Peril Raids. 

There is no doubt that a Bolshevist propaganda was 
under way in America. Some two or three months 
previous to the late raids there was another clean-up. 
I viewed the gang picked for deportation with the same 
consternation and alarm as did you, and I started an 
editorial in which I was stripping red quivering flesh 
from the backs of rotten Russian emigrants. 

I was about to criticize the melting pot. It seemed 
suddenly to have failed to function. And then I came 
to analyze the statistics my co-workers had accumulated 
for me, and I found that the number of bad emigrants 
was the tiniest fraction of one per cent of all the emi- 
grants. Most of them were measuring up splendidly. 

The old melting pot was functioning splendidly, but 
I had forgotten the use of a melting pot. It is sup- 
posed, as Horace Holley so aptly says, to separate the 
good from the bad and it works best when the heat is 
hottest. We are now at that hottest point, and the melt- 
ing pot is spewing forth the dross while it pours bright 
metal into the mold of citizenship. 

And now about the arrests. Were they earnest ar- 
rests or slacker efforts? Were they wise or foolish? 
Were they a real endeavor to a clean-up or political 
bush-wah? 

Will the proof of the pudding be still in the eating? 
In that first spasm there were 30,000 arrests and 400 
convictions. Out of 630 picked in Chicago four were 
found guilty. Of 478 questioned in Gary, seven were 
sentenced to deportation. These are some of the rea- 
sons for discontent, and I am of the firm conviction 
that the men responsible for such indiscriminate ar- 
rests should be put in the slacker list. 

I would not be misunderstood in this matter. I hold 
no brief for that King of Curs, the Bolshevist. 

The I. W. W. is a cancer on the body of this republic. 
The Socialists are blood brothers of this pair of high- 
binders, and I would to God we had the evidence that 
would bring every plotting one of them to justice, and 
particularly those five babies of Victor Berger now in 
Albany, New York. But arrests without sufficient evi- 
dence to convict is, in my opinion, an error. Mud- 
slinging contests with professionals is a dangerous 
pastime. 

A Russian emigrant in this country who can read no 
language other than Russian will naturally accept and 
carry with him and read anything he can lay his hands 
on, if it is printed in his native language. You would, 
and I would, if we were in a similar position. Now 
over 90 per cent of the material printed in Russian in 
this country is said to be controlled by the Radical 
element. 

Isn’t it about time we realized that every man falsely 
arrested for a crime—every man denied communication 
with his friends, or with legal talent—every man of that 
class who is even partly converted to Bolshevism will 
promptly mount a soap box, get a hearing and be de- 
clared a martyr to the cause. You bet it’s time we were 
awake. Those people fall hard for that martyr stunt. 

It’s time American ideals, American institutions, 
American doctrines were lauded in foreign print. It’s 
time for American propaganda in Russian type and 
such an effort should be the desire of every man who 
believes in molding our emigrants in the mental torm 
of those who fought for our institutions while the 
slackers stayed at home. 








When we stop to realize the number of nations that 
have fallen or are tottering under the attacks of Bol- 
shevism or other isms now assailing the world, we must 
give credit to the common man in America. We have 
slackers, it is true, but thank God they are decidedly 
in the minority, and the great common run of our 
people are standing staunch and true, splendidly re- 
sisting the propaganda that is being hurled at them. 


The Common Man 
By Roy F. SouLe 


If I were just a common man, 
And everywhere I went 

I made it my big business to 
Seatter discontent. 


If I were just a common man, 
Who lent a willing ear 

To all the muttering discord that any 
Man may hear. 


If I had a common memory that 
Stowed away the hate 

That seems to fly and multiply 
In this old world of late. 


If my initiative were just 
The common run; 

If I failed in common measure on 
The things that I begun. 


And I put into action with all my 
Human might 

The things that I believe in, 
Would my hands be clean at night? 


When I damn my old employer 
And wish he were in hell, 

Do I mean it—or just say it 
3ecause it sounds so well? 


If he were at my mercy, 
Bound with fagots at a stake, 

Would I strike the match that burned him 
With my all-consuming hate? 


If I joined a common union and 
It should come to pass 

That strikes made others suffer 
Just to benefit my class. 


If my wage were not sufficient 
To gratify éach whim, 

Would I hit my job the harder 
With the proper sort of vim? 


If I were just a common man, 
With virtues of my lot, 

Would I work when men about me 
All declared that they would not? 


Would I back my true convictions 
With my voice and with my vote, 
Would I be proof against the 
Woof of doctrines now afloat? 


If I were just a common man 
And paid a profiteer 
Some prices now prevailing, 
Would I still think straight and clear? 


If I were just a common man 
And saw my fellows spend 
With the careless, rash abandon 
Of wealth that has no end. 


Continued on page 308) 
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Show Card Writings 
for the Beginner 


Timely Advertising and the Use of Colored 
Cards—Cutting Ads from Manufacturers 
Announcements and Catalogues— 
Buying the Outfit 





We are getting many letters of appreciation for the work done by Mr. Jowitt. 
ts 5 3 


Hts lessons are 


recognized as authoritative and their importance is recognized by live dealers the country over 





By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


NOTHER year has passed and as the new year 

A dawns with all its hopes and opportunities it is 

time for each one of us to “take stock” and “turn 

over” our earning powers to a more profitable end. Are 
we going to do it—or leave it to “George”? 

Here is a 100 per cent opportunity offered to every 

hardware clerk and it is bound to bring larger results 


with less expenditures than any side line you can take 
up. 

The surest way to beat the H. C. of L. is to keep 
pace with it—increase your earning capacity by learn- 
ing show card writing. Eight out of ten beginners can 
learn it. My experience has proven this by the record 
I kept as show card instructor overseas with the A. E. F 
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Effective, yet comparatively simple 


Even in the hospital men have learned to letter with 
their left hand. These poor fellows realized their han- 
dicap and were eager to learn anything that would en- 
able them to be self-supporting. To most of them it 
was beginning life anew. Now, how about the fellow 
with two whole hands? 

We all know that there is no royal road to success; 
and success in show card writing lies in the secret of 
practice, determination and the proper tools to work 
with. That is all the mystery there is to it. 

Think of how show cards and price tickets can be 
utilized in every hardware store with profit. Signs for 
the interior of the store directing the customer to each 
department such as “Housefurnishing Dept.,” “Stoves 
& Ranges,” “Paints,” “Auto Accessories,” ‘Builders’ 
Hardware, etc. A “Daily Bulletin’ could be placed 
in a conspicuous place in front of store and “Seasonable 
Specialties” offered daily. 

The show window is one of the most valuable assets 
of the hardware store. Neatly lettered price tickets 
help to finish the window display and also act as “silent 
salesmen.” 





“We all know there is no royal road 
to success; and success in show card 


writing lies in the secret of practice” 
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Some people are actually afraid to ask the price 
these days—and can you blame them? And the hard- 
ware clerk who is awake to this fact and learns show 
card writing will receive a fatter envelope on pay day. 

When you have a few spare moments and are ready 
to practice lettering don’t let the lack of manila paper 
or cardboard stop you. Old newspapers will answer 
just as well when you use black ink. 

For the benefit of those who want to know just what 
kind of an outfit to buy, where to get it, and how much 
it will cost, I have arranged the following list of ar- 
ticles which are necessary for a beginner. The cost 
should be less than $5.00. 


How to Buy an Outfit 

| by buying brushes the best is the cheapest in the end. 

The show card writer is fortunate in needing but 
few tools and materials in the execution of his work. 

A brush that was especially designed for show card 
writing, made of pure red sable hair, would naturally 
cost more than an ordinary camel’s hair brush. 

Red sable is more elastic, holds its shape better and 
wears longer than camel’s hair. 

The following sizes are to be recommended: 

One each, Nos. 6, 8, 10 and 12 round red 
“Rigger’s.” 

One each, '5-in., *4-in. and 
red sable brushes. 

One four-ounce bottle of each of the following show 
card water colors: Black, white, red, green and blue. 

One four-ounce bottle of gloss black for pen lettering. 
(If this is too thick add very little water so ink will 
flow freely from pen.) 


sable 


l-in. flat single stroke 


A tire advertisement without the old stereotyped tire 
appearing 
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Above—Unfortunately, it is impossible to show the color scheme which Mr. Jowitt worked out on this card. It is 
one of the most effective show cards when done in culors 


Below—Another vari-colored card, Also note the use of cut outs 
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One dozen each of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, Soen- 
necken lettering pen points. 

One small piece of art gum or sponge rub- 
ber for erasing lead pencil lines. One yard- 
stick. This is all the outfit that any beginner 
will require. 

Those living west of Chicago, may purchase 
the above supplies from Geo. E. Watson Co., 
Chicago, Ill. East of Chicago, from N. Glantz, 
31 Spring Street, New York City. 

Cardboard in all colors, size 22x28 in., 8 or 
10 ply, and matt board, size 30x40 in., may also 
be purchased from the firms méntioned above. 
(Prices will be quoted upon request.) 

The show cards displayed in this issue are 
of matt board in colors of gray, light blue, and 
tan. Lettering in corresponding warm colors 
and tints. Of course in reproducing the color 
scheme is lost. 

From old sample books of wall paper many 
fancy patterns and flowers may be cut out 
and when mounted on show cards will look as 
if painted there by hand. 

The illustrations which appear in this group 
of show cards were clipped from HARDWARE 
AGE and pasted on card, using library paste. 

The main thing for the beginner to remem- 
ber in making his first attempt at lettering is 
to go at it boldly and not to work too carefully 


Get ready for the clean up and paint up week 
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é& or to hold the brush in a tight or cramped 


position. 
How to Hold the Brush 


‘HE brush should always be held in the 

same manner you would hold a lead pen- 

cil. (Just forget it is a brush and imagine it 
is a lead pencil.) 

If the beginner finds his hand shakes too 
much in making the “circular strokes” this 
may be overcome by slightly elevating the 
hand by resting it on a block of wood or a 
book. : 

It is better to work on a slight incline, as 
this will give you a better perspective, al- 
though some prefer a flat surface. Have the 
brush well “charged” with the color you are 
working in. After dipping the brush in the 
ink work back and forth on a piece of paper. 
This prevents any dripping and helps to dis- 
tribute the ink well into the “heel” of the 
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six upright strokes, two angle strokes (centre 
of N) and three horizontal strokes (in the let- 
ter E). This will give you the up and down 
practice of single strokes. To get the circular 
practice begin with the word GORGEOUS. 
Remember this—that no matter how poor 
your work may look to yourself, it always looks 
better to the other fellow. “If at first you 














don’t succeed—practice again and again.” 
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BY JAMES 


FEROTTSETTESTETE TTT! 


Our integrity of purpose, what man will dare assail? 

Who doubts our strength to conquer, who says our hearts will fail? 
So far we’ve marched in honor, so often we’ve stood fast, 

And now, who says we’ll perish by our own hand at last? 


DU 


You say there are millions starving, a world of bankrupt states? 
Europe a debtor’s prison, Red ruin at our gates? 

Away with your tale of terror, tear off the coward’s mask! 
We know there is mad menace but do not fear the task. 


No! we'll set our engines roaring, we’ll show the world again 
What pride is in our women, what courage in our men. 

We'll pile the docks with plenty and swing our wealth aboard, 
And break the back of Hunger as we broke the Prussian sword. 


And we'll break the back of Treason in saving of the world, 
For Freedom’s trumpet’s sounding and Freedom’s flag’s unfurled; 
’Tis Freedom’s fate we’re handling, and hard our blows must fall 
On the base Red poison-mongers, the traitors to us all. 


The famished world is pleading, Up! Comrades, let us pull— 
Team work—all together till every’ larder’s full; 

No famine and no madness shall pry the world apart 

If every man among us will only do his part. 





OO a ee ee ee ee a ee a 
PESTETOEST 


Then let the false man tremble, then let the tyrant quail, 

The world’s need is before us, we must not, shall not fail; 

Our workingmen are fighters, with courage strong and just, 
Like rocks they’ll stand in this brave land when treason is but dust. 


Disgorge! you bloated grafters, you profiteering check ; 
Get home! you Bolsheviki, the rope is at your neck; 
No man shall live among us, henceforth forevermore, 
Who’s not true blue American right to the very core. 
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Let Your Customers Help Sell Washers 


A Profit Leader That Belongs in Every Live Hardware Store 
—Wade Right into It This Spring— 
Adjusting Complaints 


By MABEL HENNESSY, 


Advertising Manager, Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


the success of a hardware store as a soda foun- 
tain is to a drug store. Both are auxiliary lines 
that really belong. 

Many merchants refuse to experiment in way of 
actually investing money in any line of merchandise 
that is at all foreign to their regular stocks. Such a 
feeling exists among a few hardware dealers so far as 
electric washers are concerned. They cannot outgrow 
the old idea that electrical appliances should be carried 
only by eletrical shops. Their customers have long been 
accustomed to purchasing tubs, wringers and other kinds 
of washing machines from them. Electric washing ma- 
chines are just the next step in suggestive selling. The 
result of refusing to be in a position to supply this 
growing demand is equal to refusing your just share in 
the profits of the business. This big profit is “coming 
to you,” and you should reach out and grasp it. Asa 
rhymester has said: 


W ‘te suce MACHINES are just as essential to 


Take Off Your Coat 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle; replied 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That “couldn’t be done”—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to mock and rail you. 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that lurk to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “can’t be done’—and you’ll do it. 


Electric Washer Here to Stay 


‘T’ HE fact that several years ago some one merchant 
could not turn over his stock of one or two electric 
washers is no proof that such would be the condition 
to-day. Years ago washerwomen, and good ones, were 
to be had for the asking—hundreds of them. Laundries 
were plentiful and the rates exceptionally low. Clothing 
was comparatively cheap and the matter of a few 
months longer wear was given no consideration. 

But do such things matter to-day? Women cannot 
get laundresses at any price. Laundries are so high, 
service so poor and so severe on the clothing that it 
makes it impossible to trust the family wash to them. 

The electric washer has come into its own and it has 
come to stay. The labor problem can be no better solved 
than it is at present. No one is raising his daughter 
to be a washerwoman regardless of race. 


2 


The Bunting Hardware Company for years has sold 
electric washers. That is, for a time a sample was carried 
and possibly one or two held in reserve stock. Our 
appeal was directed to the wealthy. A letter was pos- 
sibly addressed to the owner of some new home calling 
attention to the merits of our product and how the 
appointments of the laundry would be more efficient if 
it included this washer. We sold a few—perhaps twelve 
or eighteen a year! No wonder, when we restricted 
our appeal to 10 per cent of the buying public. 


Using clear cuts of washers in your ad brings results 


THE QUALITY 
WASHER 
BACKED BY 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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Call at our store, see the “Gainaday.” Ask for a demonstration 
or if you prefer, try it out—on approval—right in your own home 


—We al 


“Ruud” Automatic Gas Water Heaters, “Ohio Tuec” Electric Cleaners, “White” Rotary 
Electric Sewing Machines, “Simplex” Ironers. 





Al lM 
WHA RDWARE CO.f| 
A 
18 & 120 WEST SUPERIOR ST. DULUTH, MINN, 
Leading Distributors of Household Appliances 


Gterling Electric Company, Minneapolis; Fixture Equipment Company, St. Paul; R. G. Wombacher, 
Proctor ; Micka & Asplund, Hibbing 
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Get your customers to write in and give you prospects 


Boosting Electric Washer Business 2000 Per Cent 


OUR years ago, during an implement convention held 
in this city, the representative of the same line of 
washers we handled, in water- and hand-power types, 
called at our store advising us that he had on display 
a washer that would make an instant “hit” with the 


Show that washers actually save money 


He Saved $600 


by getting a 








Electric Washing Machine ° 

Every housewife—every MAN of the 
home--should read this highly interesting 
letter: 








ONE WILL ADVISE YOU 
TO BUY A THOR BE. 
CAUSE THEY SURELY 
MAKE GOOD. 











A THOR 
SAVES ALL THE 
WORK OF WRINGING. 


EASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS 
OR MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 


Fe EDWARDS & CHAMBERLIN 


129_AND 131, EAST MAIN STREEY 
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woman who did her own washing—the woman who could 
not afford to hire her work done. He said the washer 
would appeal to the slim pocketbook. The manager, 
buyer and salesman came to the office of the writer, 
first because she was a woman, and secondly because it 
is up to her to create demand for the merchandise pur- 
chased. It was really a problem to make a decision 
because we were selling possibly eighteen washers a 
year, and these people were talking in numbers of 
fifty as the initial investment. 

Well, we all agreed we would tackle the proposition 
and we waded right in and opened up one of the biggest 
campaigns on electrical washers ever put on in this city. 
Naturally it cost money. We probably did not make a 
cent on that first order of fifty washers, but we cer- 
tainly built a good foundation. 

We never forgot for a moment that it was the average 
wife of the average workman that would be interested 
in doing her own washing that could be made to see the 
economy, and our appeal was to her exclusively. Our 
payment plan was arranged so all could afford to buy. 


Following the First Fifty Washers 


T WO months after the first fifty were sold we wrote 
the owners a letter asking their opinion as to the 
merits of the washer they were using. We obtained 
wonderful testimonials, and we worked these testi- 
monials overtime. We had them printed in circular 
form, giving one to each prospect and encouraging her 
to get in touch with one of the owners and learn first- 
hand the opinion of one of the users. The fact that we 
were so confident and advertising generously the names 
and addresses of folks using this make of washer gave 
interested prospects the needed confidence in all our 
products. 

We have adjusted every complaint made on our 
washer regardless of the justness or validity. We did 
it without question, and these people sing an endless 
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Do the Work! 


The “One Minute” Electric Washer is the real fulfillment of the house- 
wife’s fondest dream—a thoroughly practical mechanical servant that 
banishes wash-day drudgery—-does the washing satisfactorily without 


Efficient homes run on a systematic basis will be a simple 
All prices—several styles. 


trouble 
matter with an Electric Washer in the home. 


Payment Plan Extended. 








And don’t forget electric washers 


song of praise of our merchandise, our service and our 
willingness to stand back of every transaction. 

We have never discontinued our advertising. We 
never entertained the thought that because people had 
started buying they would continue to buy. We never 
let the people in Kansas City and community forget 
that we have electric washers to sell and are never 
reluctant about lauding our merchandise to the highest. 


Lining Up the Prospects 


Stew name of every prospect is recorded in index 
form with name of salesman, date and type of 
washer they are interested in. These people are cir- 
cularized with four different letters and booklets. We 
then try and have someone call upon them, or get in 
touch with them by telephone. We feel proud of our 
methods when we state that not many prospects es- 
cape us. 
The metamorphosis of the electric washer business 
has been very pronounced the past several months. They 





have now passed the experimental stage. Where it was 
merely the least expensive washer that was in favor a 
year or more ago, a change favoring better and higher 
priced washers is now in effect. 

Women want the best and what they want they will 
get. Not many years ago silk stockings were an ex- 
travagance, and although they are still under the luxury 
tax, seven out of every ten women wear them! What 
would our grandmothers have thought of it all in the 
olden days? 

This same condition is true of electric washers. Prac- 
tical and systematic housewives know by sad experience 
that the washing shifted from one day to another, 
poorly and inadequately done, will never make for effi- 
cient homes. They are all buying devices that will make 
the work easier and better done in the home and will 
continue to do so. 

This has brought about a queer situation. It is not 
the automobile alone that has its list of “waiting cus- 
tomers” because of the delay in output. The same 
thing is true of our cylinder washers. We ship them 
out as soon as they can be uncrated and tested, and we 
have been unable, as yet, to supply the demand. The 
double tub, the vacuum and other better types of wash- 
ers are in demand to-day. The old-fashioned back- 
breaking method of acquiring cleanliness will soon be 
a thing of the past. 


Our Biggest Selling Stunt 


A® stated before we list in book form every pur- 
chaser of our electric washer. One month ago we 
sent the following letter to each user: 


Dear Madam: 

You have enjoyed the efficiency of a “————” electric 
washer in your home, and we are confident that you 
derive more satisfaction from it than from any other 
article of furniture you possess. We want all women 
in Kansas City and community to know of its merits 
and the advantages in having the washing done elec- 
trically. We are writing this letter to advise that we 
will present a gift or credit memorandum in appre- 
ciation to any “ —” owner for any name or names 
of friends, relatives or neighbors desiring to purchase 
an electric washer. The gift will be proportional to 
the number of names terminating in sales. 

The systematic management in your home made pos- 
sible by this wonderful labor-saving device has no 
doubt excited many favorable comments, and we will 
appreciate any information that will assist us in mak- 
ing other homes in this territory more efficient. 





A window of washers is always good ‘ 
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Trusting that we may have the pleasure of hearing 
from you, we are Yours very truly, 
BUNTING HARDWARE Co. 
By M. Hennessy. 
will not be mentioned unless you 





Pa 


desire it. 


Hs HIS postscript is just about the weightiest thing 
in the letter as a result-getter. You will notice we 
did not lay so much stress on the labor-saving and 
elimination of drudgery element as we did on efficiency 
and scientific management. Many women will come in 
and say that their husbands do not even desire that 
they do the work with the aid of an electric washer, 


Mey 


You Can Save $2.50 
52 Times Each Year 


And you can save all the work, 
worry and tedious trial of the 
weekly wash. 














Surely, madam, no matter how 
m™ you arc having your washing done 


Hiring a laundress costs wa, 

tH meals and carfare, Sending t b e 

, washing out costs money. Turn 

Wie that expense into an investment 
iby spending it on weekly payments 

Mon a Thor. Soon it will be your 


THAN $100 a year for you—carn 
it by saving it. 


EFFICIENT ECONOMY, TOO! 


Jt not only sav it does the work bette 

It s economy to have a Thor. It's effic ient, more 
thorough, more satisfactory than any other way of 
Washing 


The lothe are washed clean-—-SPOTLESSLY 
CLEAN! 

And there is no wear on the fabries—NO RUB- 
BING. NO WEAR. 


- ‘Time Saver, Too! 


And a great big family washjng can be done in an 
hour 
save the weekly drain on your family pocketbook. 
Save the drain on your strength by avoiding all 
| robbing and wringer turning. | 
Save your clothes 
sare your time 





And With All these Savings Enjoy 
Much Improved Results 


Sold on Weekly Payments of Only $2.50 


EDWARDS © CHAMBERLIN 


® HarnpwaRs Company @ 
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Analyze the saving for the customers 


but wish them to have laundresses. But they prefer 


doing their own work. Many foolish women feel that 
it lessens their pride to be putting out the family wash- 
ing. For that reason we find that women are more 
interested in learning how to do their work better, 
rather than how they can save themselves. 

It has been four weeks since the first letter was 


Hardware Age. 





Any merchant can _ get 
purchasers to help him sell 
goods if he gues about it 
right. Miss Hennessy has 
been doing it for years. 











mailed and to date we have received 280 names of 
REAL PROSPECTIVE WASHING MACHINE PUR- 
CHASERS. We have closed more than a dozen sales 
already and we are confident that there will be some- 
thing radically wrong with our salesforce if we do not 
sell at least 60 per cent of the names submitted. The 
names are not all in as yet and because of the fact 
that a self-addressed stamped letter was sent out in all 
appeals we feel certain that most of our customers will 
respond in one way or another. 

The following form letter is sent out to every name 
submitted: 


And the Names Come In 


Dear Madam: 

We understand that you are in the market for an 
electric washing machine, and we desire to call to 
your attention the “———” line, recognized world- 
wide as the best made washers. 

We are exclusive agents in this city for this line, 
and have several styles of the electrics that we would 
be glad to demonstrate for you at your earliest con- 
venience. 

The capable housewife enjoys systematic manage- 
ment in the home, and the family washing shifted 
from one day to another, constantly changing laundry 
and laundresses, not to mention the loss and damage 
to the choicest pieces, will never make for efficient 
homes. The electric washer provides a way to-day 
,for progressive women, 

Our easy payment plan enables all to own this 
washer without any financial difficulty. 

Trusting that we may have the pleasure of demon- 
strating the “————” electric washer to you at an 
early date, we are Yours truly, 

BUNTING HARDWARE Co. 
By M. Hennessy. 


Three additional follow-up letters with literature are 
mailed speedily, allowing no time for the prospective 
customer to lose interest. 

These names have all been indexed, each card bearing 
the name of the customer, entering it as a prospect. 
These cards will be checked weekly with the sales- 
book, and credits will be made direct on the card. In 
this way our credit memoranda can be mailed without 
delay and our file is kept up to date. 

Any woman will be delighted at the opportunity of 
earning from $1.50 to $2.50 and will not hesitate at 
furnishing the names of people she knows will be inter- 
ested in purchasing. It also incites in her a desire to 
create more prospects and she will find herself praising 
her washer to every listener she can attract. We have 
found that it will be one of the most successful sales 
stunts we have ever pulled. 
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His Insurance Was Cut in Iwo 


After Inventory This. Year Stop Long Enough To See If Your 
Policy Covers Your Increased Stock 
and Fixtures 


By HARRY BOTSFORD. 


what surprised, and perhaps angered, when I 

make the statement that the chances are that his 
insurance has been cut in two. I realize that this is 
a pretty sweeping statement to make, but I am prepared 
to back it up with proof. 

Let’s look matters in the face. The average retail 
merchant, no doubt, took out his fire insurance about 
five years ago, or longer. The principal sum was based 
upon the value of the goods covered by the policy at 
that time. Since that time stock and fixtures have been 
added to, but the insurance has not been increased. 

Now, to get right down to cases, let’s consider the 
case of a mythical merchant—one John Jones. Back in 
1914, John Jones bought his store and paid for it. He 
made out an inventory and found the store contained 
stock and fixtures to the value of $3,000 and he figured 
the building was worth $3,000, so he took out a fire 
policy for $6,000, covering both risks. 

In five years a lot of things can happen. The business 
of John Jones increased. Stock was added and new 
fixtures such as adding machines, typewriters, cash reg- 
isters, counters and shelving were added from time to 
time. Certain improvements were made on the build- 
ing. It was repainted and put in excellent repair. 
Jones was busy—like a lot of other merchants in 
this country—and neglected to increase his fire insur- 
ance sums. 

Then one night a destructive fire came along—as 
they have a habit of doing—and Mr. John Jones 
awoke to the fact that his store and contents were a 
total loss. 

Now, John Jones, merchant, was no dub. No mer- 
chant who is successful can justly be called a dub. He 
began taking stock of the situation and planning on re- 
building. Soon severé] facts were evident, and the 
facts were extremely unpleasant. Jones began to be 
worried, and he had reason to be worried, for the situa- 
tion had no redeeming feature whatever. 

In the first place, he discovered that during five years 
that he had doubled his stock. Now to double the stock 
had cost money—in fact it had cost him just twice the 
amount represented by the original stock. This meant 
that his stock alone had been worth $9,000. 

The matter of rebuilding required considerable figur- 
ing, too. Jones did some figuring and decided that the 
improvements he had put into his building had added 
at least $1,500 to its value. 

The whole thing on paper looked about like this: 


Te average retail merchant is going to be some- 


Original stock and fixtures........... $3,000 
Increase in stock and fixtures......... 6,000 
COPIGTRAE DUNT cos crn caccasice eens 3,000 
MORONEY go sticuisvireee wc devenns 1,500 


Total value of property destroyed. . .$13,500 
Total insurance carried............ 6,000 


Net loss experienced............. $7,500 





With all of this information tabulated, John Jones 
discovered that he was in a deuce of a mess! The 
alarming fact was driven home that he, John Jones, 
had been carrying a larger share of the risk than had 
the insurance company. His loss was $7,500, while the 
insuring company only lost $6,000. He had failed to 
keep pace with conditions and the penalty was severe. 

He faced the fact that he must rebuild and replace a 
building and property valued with a total valuation of 
$13,500 with only $6,000 of insurance money. The out- 
look was decidedly unpleasant and as he delved deeper 
into the situation, it seemed to become more unsolvable. 

In the matter of rebuilding he ran smack into one 
difficulty after another. Carpenters and helpers’ wages, 
he found, had increased at an alarming rate. In addi- 
tion to this, he also found that their hours of labor had 
been cut down materially. 


And Also the Price of Material 
VISIT to the lumber yards almost capped the cli- 


max, for here he discovered that during five years 
that lumber had advanced almost 100 per cent. Con- 
sidering labor and lumber according to present stand- 
ards it was found that the building he had figured at 
being worth $4,500 could not be replaced for less than 
$10,000. 

I don’t know how John Jones solved the problem or 
whether he found any solution or not. If he solved it 
in a satisfactory manner, he is to be congratulated; 
besides it is not my business to extricate him. 

But of one thing I am sure: John Jones, merchant, 
began to have a realization that the dollar of to-day is 
only worth about 50 cents as compared with the dollar 
of 1914. 

You may say that the case of John Jones is excep- 
tional, but I say you are wrong. There are thousands 
of John Joneses in the United States. Some of them 
have not increased their insurance and have not been 
figuring on it; others are facing a situation something 
like our John Jones. The men who have had their fire 
have made deep and earnest vows that hereafter they 
are going to have their goods insured to their full value. 
The additional premium is only a matter of a few dol- 
lars and like every sensible and thinking merchant they 
are going to be 100 per cent covered in the future. 

As long as I have taken certain liberties with the fate 
and destiny of John Jones, I propose to take another 
liberty—a greater one—for it is my intention to kill 
John Jones! At least, let us assume that he is dead. 
The direct cause of his passing is immaterial. 

When Jones was married back in 1900, he took out a 
certain amount of life insurance. Like all sensible men, 
he believed in this sort of protection for his wife. The 
exact sum was $10,000. He arrived at this sum by close 
figuring and based his figures upon the cost of living at 
that time. 

As I said, he was a very busy man and consequently 

(Continued on page 307) 














Hot Stuff on Refrigerators 


Bill didn’t like his competitor’s methods, but somehow the 


ANDALL’S hardware store always brings me to a 

R full stop because there is invariably something in 

the windows that gets my interest, just as there 

is always something in its newspaper ads. that interests 

me, and just as the sales force in the store are able to 
interest me in whatever they are selling. 

One day I saw a refrigerator in the window bottom- 
side-up, its feet sticking up in the air, the doors open 
and the whole interior shown. Beside it was its twin, 
right side up and likewise opened up for inspection. On 
one side of these two there stood another like them, 
but with the doors closed, while on the other side there 
was still another one of the same family, open and with 
all the detachable parts laid down in front for exam- 
ination. 

At first I thought the bottom-side-up ice box was just 
a freak stunt to get attention, but sober second thought 
convinced me that that was only a part of its value. It 
did arrest attention. It couldn’t help doing that, but it 
did more. It showed the way certain parts of the affair 
were put together as I would never learn them even by 
buying and using one of the refrigerators. The whole 
display, taken altogether, gave one a complete under- 
standing of how that refrigerator was made up. And 
the cards shown with it called attention to every advan- 
tageous quality. I came pretty near to going in and 
buying one, though we haven’t any possible need for 
another at home. 

I walked along down the street until I came to Bill 
Ferguson’s hardware store with its dingy window glass 
and its lack of any modern appearance or evidence of 


life in its management. I went in to see Bill. He’s a 
good friend of mine if he is a rotten merchant. 
“How’s business, Bill?” I asked. 
“There ain’t no such animal,” said Bill. ‘“You’re the 


first customer since dinner and I’ll bet you aren’t going 
to buy anything.” 

“You’re absolutely wrong,” I replied. 
paper of tacks.” 

Then I sat down on a nail keg and said further: 
“Bill, what in sam hill is the reason you stick along in 
this little store with a little business when some other 
new man can come in and work up a store like 
Randall’s?” 

Bill didn’t froth at the mouth at my mention of Ran- 
dall. He just laughed and came right back at me. 

“That’s what everybody wonders. They see that big 
front of Randall’s and all the plate glass and bright 
lights and a good many folks going in and out and they 
think what a helluva lot of money Randall must be mak- 
ing. But, say, I’ll bet all that fancy stuff and all the 
schemes he’s working all the time to get business cost 
him so much that he’s losing money. 


Bill Didn’t Like Stunts 
“N 


“I want a 


OW, just take the refrigerator business. Look 
how he’s going at it! He’s got enough refriger- 


ators to stock the whole town. He puts one in the win- 





competitor sold the goods 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


dow bottom-side-up and everybody thinks it’s a great 


stunt. I’ll bet you stopped and looked at it. Why, any- 
body could turn an ice box over. No great stunt about 
that. 


“Then, the other day, early, you know, before much 
of anyone is using any ice, he sends a woman around 
town to go to every family and ask ’em if their ice box 
is all in good shape, and if it isn’t, would they like to 
have a man come and fix it? Of course they found a 
lot of places where they got a little job for a man, but 
what would be the sense in me doing that? I haven’t 
got a man to spare and those little jobs don’t pay any 
great money.” 

“Don’t you suppose,” I interrupted, “they found a 
lot of cases where the family needed a new refrigerator? 
I just happened to hear about that plan because a 
friend of friend wife’s told us that they had supposed 
the old ice box was all right enough, but when they had 
it looked over, they found it was just about ready to 
fall apart and Randall sold ’em a new seventy dollar 
refrigerator.” 








He had the refrigerators in every con- 

ceivable position, and a score of ways 

to sell them—the old-fashioned dealer 
had no use for these ‘‘stunts.”’ 




















“They’d have bought one anyway when they started 
to try to use the old one,” said Bill. But he didn’t say 
that in the latter case they might not have bought it 
from Randall. 

Bill continued: ‘Then what did Randall do but get 
a lot of housekeepers to write him letters saying how 
economical they had found those ‘Blue-Front’ refrig- 
erators of his, saving of ice, you know, and keeping 
food from spoiling all last summer. And he printed 
those letters in the newspaper in an advertisement. 
Why, everybody knew he’d just gone out and asked 
people to write those testimonials and you can get testi- 
monials for anything. Look at the patent medicine 
business.” 

“But I heard two women standing in front of Ran- 
dall’s window talking and looking at the refrigerators,” 
I said, “and one of ’em said: ‘I’ll bet those are good ice 
boxes. Did you see in the paper where Mary Lincoln 
said she hadn’t used but ten dollars’ worth of ice all last 
summer in hers?’ ” 

“Of course somebody’d say something like that, but 
you didn’t see ’em go in and buy refrigerators, did you?” 

I had to admit that I had not actually witnessed a 
purchase. 
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And Bill Didn’t Like This 


aQ TUNTS, just stunts,” said Bill. “Why, do you 
know what Randall is advertising now? He ad- 
vertises that for anybody that throws out an old ice 
box and puts in a ‘Blue-Front,’ he’ll pay for their ice 
for the season if they don’t use less in June, July and 
August than they did in the old box. Of course you see 
what that means—you’ve got to show your ice bills for 
the two seasons and last season was pretty dog-gone 
hot, if you remember. He’s playing it so safe that the 
proposition won’t interest anybody. He won’t have to 
pay anybody’s ice bill,-but his own.” 

“But, don’t you think that makes a good talking 
point?” I queried. “If he is willing to make that offer, 
won’t people think it shows he believes what he tells 
’em about the economy of the ‘Blue-Front’?” 

“Mebby, mebby,” doubted Bill. “But talking points 
aren’t always selling points. Folks know talk is pretty 
cheap stuff. It takes money to buy refrigerators. Now 
last year, Randall took one of those ‘Blue-Fronts’ to 
every fair and bazar and every place where they were 
having any kind of a benefit to raise money for any- 
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Bohn Syphon 
REFRIGERATORS 


Used the World Over! 


They have proven their worth in perfect preservation of foods, 
in cleanliness, in low ice consumption and durability. ‘You can 
buy a “Bohn” with a feeling of security. a feeling that you are 
not experimenting. 








The Bohn system is used by the Pullman Compafty in their buffet 
cars and by the great railroads in their dining and refrigerator 
cars. The recommendation of such big users should warrant you 
in choosing the same system without further consideration 
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“Nothing to it,” said Bill. “There isn’t any way you 
could work that out so it would be worth a cent and it 
would leave you with a second-hand ice box on your 
floor, that wouldn’t bring first cost. I'll bet he dam- 
ages his stock twenty-five per cent lots of times by mak- 
ing freak displays and doing fool stunts with it, even 
if he does say in his advertising that the ‘Blue-Front’ 
won’t crack when the ice man accidentally drops the ice 
in instead of putting it in carefully. 

“Say, believe me, Randall promises a lot too much 
about those refrigerators. They must be made in a 
miracle factory to stand all he says they’ll stand.” 

“Tt looks to me, Bill,” I said carefully, “as if he had 
even impressed you by his claims for his line. Of 
course you aren’t going to buy from him, but he sure 
has said enough to set you thinking, and why wouldn’t 
it set other people thinking, too?” 


So Bill Sold His Store 


ssTF it set them thinking what I think, it wouldn’t 
sell any refrigerators for him. I’ll say it wouldn’t. 
I think a lot of it is bluff. Anyway, I’m going to peg 


mas GOOD otthe ee oe 
Investigate Our Payment Plan 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers 
Last a Lifetime 


You need invest in but one Lawn 
Mower when you buy a Pennayl 
vania—you sa@e the sharpening 
bill every seasom because the 
PENNSYLVANIA is self sharpen 










ing. Easy running; ball bearing; 
no great labor attached to trim 

- ming and cutting the grass when 
you have one of these high grade Mowers. All prices and sizes. 


Lawn Hose 


Right now is the time to put in your Lawn Hose for the coming months 
We do not carry one single grade of inferior Hose—nothing but the best 4 
quality. If you want your money's worth—cdme in and look ours over. 


Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs 


re two years old and will bloom this year. 
75c grade, 35c each, 3 for $1. 

Shrubs, 25c each. 

Cannas, be each, 50¢ doz. Gladiolus, 6c each, 50c doa 
Strawberries, 25 for 40c, , 
Asparagus, 25 for 25c. i 
Fligh grade Garden Tools, at right prices. 
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Demonstration of 
Universal Bread _ |} 


: Maker 
Does Thirty Minutes’ Work 4 
et) in Three 
= Savee time and work and insures fi m Nght, n ith 
bread Any yeast, flour of recipe ttat will) meke 
wv ‘es ") | " h 
UNIVERSAL, DREAD MARER wet % 208 “ee the 


4-loaf size, $3,50. 8-loaf size, $4.00. 
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| We'also have the Icyco and Sanitor, two inerpensize refrigera- 
4 LR Ri Ee cet ATs Aid lo ee 


thing, and he’d put in a big cake of ice and have every- 
body guess on how many hours and minutes that cake 
of ice would last. He’d give the refrigerator to the 
one that guessed nearest, on condition they would pay 
the benefit fund three-fourths its price. That kind of 
advertising costs too much. It would cost more than 
it was worth if it didn’t cost much of anything. Be- 
sides it demoralizes the market.” 

“He might have offered some smaller prize, or let 
the bazar offer a prize to the winner and then they 
could have charged a dime for every chance to guess, 
and he wouldn’t have been out anything,” I hazarded. 








This shows how the Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, leads with the refrigerator 





along in the old reliable way, selling refrigerators and 
everything else on the merit basis to folks who trust 
me and come to me to get honest values. Nix on this 
stunt stuff!” 

That conversation took place a year ago. Bill pegged 
along for about nine months after that, while Randall 
splurged along, as he would have said. Then one day I 
saw a sign on Bill’s door “Closed for Inventory,” and 
not long after I got on the same train with Bill and he 
told me he’d given up the hardware business. Too slow 
for him, he said. He thought he’d try a garage some- 
where as that looked to him like the coming proposition. 
























Tbe Lure of the Lawn 


Every Artificial Grass Plot in Your Community Acts asa Hardware Magnet— 


ern lawn as a part of her job. She allows the 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust, but she 
has made no effort to furnish any special moisture 
for front yards and grass plots. However, modern 
homes demand the lawn, and man is usually ready 
to make the best of the natural conditions at his 
command. He has stored water for the dry seasons, 
invented the garden hose and nozzle, with various 
other sprinkling devices, and furnishes his own rain 
as he needs it. He has made such progress that every 
owner of an artificial grass plot now depends on these 
aids to nature, and they have become as staple as nails 
oc carpenters’ tools. Luckily, the hardware man has 
been chosen to handle the lawn necessities, and where 
he has energetically pushed his sales along these lines 
the profits have more than justified the efforts. 

In every community dealers can further increase their 
profits by following up lawn necessities. 

Sales to lawn owners naturally take two channels. 
One has to do with the various items used in handling 
the water, while the other deals with devices for 
cutting the grass, clipping the borders and cutting 
the turf. Both channels have their heads in the 
hardware store. 


O:= DAME NATURE never figured on the mod- 


Suggestion Aids Hose Sales 

T= purchase of lawn hose naturally comes from 

necessity, but it can be hastened through season- 
able suggestion. Sales can be made just as easily 
during the Spring rainy season, as when the June 
sun begins to wither the grass. The lawn owner 
knows that he will need hose, and when it is called 
to his attention in an attractive manner, he buys. In 
fact, the dealer who is first to remind him of his 
hose needs is usually the one who sells him his wants. 
Seattle has plenty of rainy weather, yet Spelger & 
Hurlbut sold 7500 ft. of hose in one day last Spring, 
through judicious advertising backed by good window 
displays. 

An ideal display for the average hardware man 
was installed last year in the store windows of James 
E. Voorhees, of Bushnell, Ill. The floor of the win- 
dow was carpeted with real sod, and was kept green 
by frequent watering or by renewing it at intervals. 
The background was arranged to represent the front 
of a dwelling, and a woven wire trellis supported an 
imitation rambler rosebush. Another artificial rose- 
bush was planted in the lawn near the back. A hand 
sickle was shown with the blade stuck in the sod, as 
though left there in the momentary absence of the 
worker, and a lawn mower was standing near the 
center of the grass plot. Over in the corner a hose 
reel was arranged with the nozzle pointing across the 
plot toward the window. An ingenious arrangement 


of common string gave the impression of water spray- 
ing from the hose nozzle. 


The appeal of this window 


With Your Assistance It Will Coax Cash Into Your Register 


By L. S. 
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SOULE 





is very strong, and few lawn enthusiasts are able to 
resist it. 


A Hint for Stocking Hose 

F lawn hose is carried in long lengths, to be cut and 

fitted according to the wants of the customer, some 
device is needed to handle it efficiently. This device 
must be fairly attractive and must not take up too 
much valuable space. There are several good racks 
on the market that can be purchased at reasonable 
prices, but where the store owner prefers to manu- 
facture his own, the following one will be found very 
satisfactory. It consists of pipe frame, put together 
as shown in the illustration, and accommodating 
either four or eight reels. The reels should be car- 
ried on iron rods, or lengths of pipe, and the rack 
is so constructed that the reels may be removed. How- 
ever, the reels can be put directly on the rack when 
it is connected up, and the hose coiled on them with- 
out removal from the frame. Similar racks can easily 
be made at the end of a blank wall to accommodate 
several reels, one above the other. A rack like this is 
used by the Dixon Hardware & Implement Co., Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and has given very satisfactory service 
up to the present time. 







Hose rack used in Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, Salt Lake City 
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’ A Scheme for Handling Small Coils of Hose 


\ HERE hose is handled in the fitted lengths of 

50 feet, a display rack of some kind is also a 
necessity. A neat fixture for this purpose is to be 
found in the Zion Co-Operative Mercantile Institution, 
Salt Lake City. It was designed and put together 
by one of the employees of the store. It consists of 
a wooden base or platform, and a frame of common 
black pipe, with cross arms on which the coils of 
hose are hung. This rack occupies a minimum of 
space, and when painted makes a very neat appearing 
fixture. It will accommodate at least 10 coils of hose, 
and if necessary the cross-arms can be made longer 
to handle still more stock. This fixture should be 




















Lawn mower rack, Zion Institution 


fitted with casters so that it may be easily moved from 
one section of the store to another. It can also be 
utilized in the background of a window trim displaying 
lawn accessories. 


How to Handle Lawn Mowers 


T is somewhat of a problem to the average retailer 

to arrange his stock of lawn mowers in such a way 
as to save space. It is also well to have them dis- 
played where they cannot be trundled over the floor 
by children, and yet where they can be easily demon- 
strated. The same Salt Lake City store uses a rack 
made of black pipe on which the mowers are hung by 
the handles; %4-in. pipe is used and the following 
fittings: Eight °4-in. floor flanges, eight 34 x 5-in. 
nipples, twenty-eight *4 x 2'% in. nipples, twenty-four 
%4-in. elbows and eight *4-in. street elbows. The 
Street elbows are used in connection with the fioor 
flanges. The rack is 6 ft. 3 in. high, and 371% in. in 
width. The first supports are 48 in. from the base, 
with 18 in. space between first and second supports, 
and an equal distance between the second and third. 
The illustration shows only two sets of supports, but 
this description is for one having three and accommo- 
dating twelve mowers. The uprights are placed 6 in. 
apart. The rack is painted and is mounted on a plat- 
form equipped with casters. 








Can you think of a more 
timely season to stock lawn 
ana garden tools ? 


, ‘ 
It’s going to be a busy year, 




















Novel Device Used by Montana Dealer 

HE Winslow Mercantile Company, of Livingston, 

Mont., handles the lawn mower display problem 
from a somewhat different angle. In the store of 
this live firm there is a rack made of wood, consisting 
of a platform, two uprights of 2 x 8 material, and 
a cross-bar of the same material running lengthwise 
of the platform. The platform is the width of the 
widest lawn mower carried in stock, and built long 
enough to accommodate eight mowers, one behind the 
other. Notches or openings are sawed in the cross- 
bar to accommodate the handles of the mowers and 
allow them to rest in a natural position. The cross- 
bar is about 24 or 26 in. from the platform. By 
merely pushing the handle forward, the mower may 
be instantly removed from the rack for demonstra- 
tion, at the same time it is practically out of the way 
of children’s activities. It occupies a minimum of 
space, as the mowers may be placed one behind the 
other in direct contact. Also the display is never out 
of line, as is the common floor display. Casters on 
the platform allow it to be easily moved to the place 
desired, and also permit it to be easily moved in 
sweeping the floors. The cost of this rack is very 
small, yet when neatly 
painted it is really an at- 
tractive fixture. 


Get Action on the Smaller 
Lawn Accessories 


\ ITH the hose and the 

lawn mower properly 
on display, the next thing is 
to line up the various small 
accessories that every lawn 


owner must have. Get out 
the hose clamps and coup- 
lings, the nozzles and the 
spraying devices, the hose 
reels, grass trimmers, hand 
sickles, turf edgers and 
similar items. Put them 
on display before the grass 
is ready for its first cut- 
ting, and keep them before 
the public until the grow 
ing season is over. When 
a customer asks for hose cr 
nozzles, try him out on 
trimmers, sickles and turf 
edgers. When*he asks for 
a sickle, turn his attention 
to those new sprinkling de- 








Garden hose rack Zion 
Institution 





Hardware Age 














A good window at this time of year suggests many things needed for the lawn 


vices you have on display. One calls for the other and 
the big sales are going to the man who is most apt 
in his suggestions. The big angle of it all is getting 
on the job early with good displays, good advertising 
and good merchandise. The city department stores 
sell their Summer white goods in January and Febru- 
ary. You probably will not be able to hit the lawn 
accessories market that far in advance, but you can 


The picture below illustrates an excellent way of displaying kitchen ware. 
salesman to quickly reach any article on the shelves. 


be on the job when grass takes on its first tinge of 
green this Spring. If you do, you will probably 
double your’ season’s sales in these lines. The 
profit on the entire line is above the average and 
there is no grief connected with the selling. Here’s 
to a banner business year, with a good crop of prof- 
its garnered from well watered and closely cropped 


lawns. 


The sliding ladder enables the 
The display is in Lyon and Ewald’s store, New 


London, Conn 
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Two Good Ways of 
Cleaning Up 





Make every customer a Knight of the 


surrounded by water. An island can do that. 
But you would hardly say an island was taking a 
bath, would you? 

Water alone will get you wet, but there are other 
requisites to getting clean. Personal cleanliness can- 
not be attained by “ducking.” 

To become an honorable Knight of the Bath in Eng- 
land requires the services of a King, but in the U.S. A. 
see a hardware man. 


"T carro a lot more to bathing than just getting 


I wonder, Mr. Dealer, if you ever realized the re- 
sponsibility that’s up to you—I don’t mean the profit. 
You know that ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” but 
did you ever happen to take seriously your opportunity 
to promote cleanliness? : 

Now I am not kidding. You are not in the hardware 
business entirely for the money you can make out of it. 
Every vocation has its community urge—its standard 
of obligation. 

In the olden time certain people were forced by law 
to cry out, “Unclean, unclean,” when anyone approached. 
There are a lot of them who ought to be doing it now. 


Personal uncleanliness is one of the most demoral- 
izing habits. A clean body is one of the first requisites 
of a clean mind. 

An occasional bath in an unsanitary bathroom lack- 
ing proper facilities isn’t very attractive or efficacious. 
A real bath in a real bathroom is a very pleasurable 
sensation. 


It makes for clean thoughts and clean clothes, clean 
houses and clean yards about the houses. 


The sale of bathing conveniences has a farther reach- 
ing effect than possibly you have stopped to realize. It 
makes for dissatisfaction with poorly equipped kitchens. 
Get people pleasantly clean and they want nice new 
cooking utensils and a carpet sweeper or vacuum clean- 
er. You see dirt easier after you have had a good bath. 


Here lies your responsibility and also your profit. 
But you have to make bathing attractive. 


Hitting the High Notes Under the Shower 


O you sing in your bath? You ought to. Did you 
ever notice a child splash and shout with joy in his 
flounderings in a tub of water? 
Do kids like to go swimming? You knowit. Do they 
like to take a bath? Sometimes they don’t. Why? It 
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Bath. Teach him that cleanliness 


is great, and sell him the 
tools for cleaning. 


By ED. DAVIDSON 


may be that the bathroom is not attractive, in fact it is 
very probable. 

Bathrooms are the WEAK SPOT in many a house. 
A dinky tub, a cake of soap and a towel don’t stand out 
as a bright spot in the home. 

But this condition is strictly up to you, Mr. Dealer. 
A few fixtures screwed to the wall in a remote corner 
of your store will not make people want to take a 
bath. 

If you are going to do your community duty and 
incidentally make some money, you must equip a bath- 
room. You must show them how to take a bath—a real 
bath where they will sing as they bathe. 

It isn’t necessary to give an “undress rehearsal,” but 
you must set the stage. 


The old Saturday joke is always good 


WHY PICKo 
on Saturday 


ught? 








~~. ae 
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C26 a4 as much 
“in to bathe any 
other right 

WE €QLLI/0 
am your Lath 
om /00m 
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Partition off a bathroom somewhere—it will pay big 
dividends. Go as far as circumstances will permit. Put 
a tile floor in if you can—but if you can’t, a nice bath 
rug will give a soothing touch to the floor. 

Build a tile wall if you can—but if you can’t, a good 
piece of imitation tile oilcloth will help immensely. 

Make the room as near right as you can. Then put 
in the best tub you can. Put in a wash bowl, glass or 
enamel shelving, fine towel racks, soap trays and all! the 
little conveniences you can think of. 

And put them to use. Don’t forget the towels, the 
soap and the taleum powder. Don’t overlook a thing. 
There should be tooth brushes and back brushes and a 
bottle of shampoo. 

Make it complete—if you have to buy out the corner 
drug store. That’s the reason the drug stores are get- 
ting something like 60 per cent of the bathroom requi- 
site business—they show it all. 


Throw a Kimono Over a Chair 


HERE is no reason why a dainty kimono should not 

be thrown over a while enamel chair in the fore- 
ground. It will attract the women folk and interest the 
men. Association, see? That’s the idea. The kimono 
makes you think of a woman making herself clean and 
attractive. 


en 


Hi Wit i 


My | é 


stl i 


“Rise, Sir Knight!” 


Just so will the soap and tale and other requisites 
add to the prospective joy in a bath. 

These things will naturally suggest a mirror and 
there should be a shaving glass and the razor, a strop, 
brush and cup. 

Bath sprays and a water heater indicating the hot 
and cold facilities must be in evidence. If possible 
have running water and if steaming, so much the better 
—it brings the bath time that much nearer. Easy 
slippers on the rug at the foot of the chair. Gee! 
aren’t you getting hungry for a good bath? 

There is nothing that will get that tired taste out 
of your mouth quicker than a good bath in a nice clean 
bathroom with all the conveniences at hand. 


Cleanliness Is Next, ete.—Get Next 


6¢T,;DUCATIONAL” should be the keynote of such a 

display. If they are clean, show them how they 
can get cleaner and the pleasure in doing it. A man 
who takes three baths a week is a better customer for 
everybody than he who has the Saturday night 
habit. 


Hardware Age 


You can’t do this in winter 


Cleanliness is contagious. Start a good disease in 
your neighborhood. It’s a civic duty and quite profit- 
able. 

Put plenty of good snappy card signs in the display 
whether it be in your window or the store room. Don’t 
be afraid to boost for cleanliness—it’s the biggest fea- 
ture of civilization. Push a line that has “clean” profit 
in it. It’s a line that isn’t pushed in an attractive 
manner by many dealers and it offers a great oppor- 
tunity to him who will give it a little thought and at- 
tention. 

The fact that it can be “creative” to such a large de- 
gree adds zest to the joy of selling. It’s business that 
is there, but undeveloped, and its development unfolds 
a double reward, a community service and a dealer profit. 
What can be more profitable and at the same time better , 
for a community than teaching the folks proper bathing 
and keeping them enthused on this subject? ' 


Vocalizing can be made popular 
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and metal mate: 


OMMENTS:—Except where otherwise stated, the figures below 
highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dates. This cha 
previous issues. 


Attention is called particularly to the gradual advance in prices all t 
culminating in July, 1917, with figures that probably will never be surp: 
a gradual easing off, and a declining market (particularly on raw and s 
culminating in the Government fixed prices, in November, 1917. F,: 
drawal of Government restrictions on Jan. 1, 1919, there were only slig 





Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Jan. 3 | Sept.6] Oct. 2 | ¢ 
1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1900 | 1901 





Pie ORTIOMRE onc Osa e Valley 








Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2....Chicago | 11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 23.650 | 15.50 | 15.00 








Bessemer Pig Iron...... Pittsburgh 10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 | 24.90 | 14.00 | 15.75 





r 
, 
Steel Billets: Bessemer. . Pittsburgh 14.90 | 15.25 | 38.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 26.50 4 
F 
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Ware MOUS... ode ca Pittsburgh 22.00 | 20.25 50.00 | 33.00 | 35.50 
"Heavy Steel Scrap......... Chicago 7.75 7.25 | 15.50 | 13.50 9.00 | 13.00 
penne Iron Bars...... Pittsburgh -95 -95 1.95 2.20 1.30 1.50 
"Merchant Steel Bars... . Pittsburgh 95 95 2.50 2.25 1.10 1.50 Z 
“Tank oe ee Pittsburgh 1.00 1.123) 2.75 | 2.25 1.10 1.60 2 
‘tonne Material...... Pittsburgh 1.05 1.15 | 2.25 | 2.40 1.45 1.60 : 








Steel Sheets, No. 28 Black Pittsburgh 2.05 1.80 3.25 2.80 3.00 3.25 


Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 











Barb Wire—Galv....... Pittsburgh 1.60 1.65 3.25 3.80 2.80 3.25 


Wire Nails—Standard. . . Pittsburgh 1.20 1.25 2.65 3.20 2.20 2.30 


























COUTIANUS ..... 65 ccccceus Pittsburgh 2.40 2.50 1.95 2.05 
+ anes ae eee New York | 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.50 | 16.123) 16.75 | 16.50 1 
" Spelter—Zine kaa hgrviareloiele St. Louis 3.773, 6.25 | 65.35 | 4.35 | 4.023) 3.95 ry 
haha Peieere dere ssconesseree St. Louis 3.573} 3.65 | 4.50 | 4.65 | 4.323) 4.25 Py 
Tin | New York | 13.70 | 18.40 | 32.00 | 25.50 | 30.75 24.25 2 
“Tin PONS 55 oereasnnieen Pittsburgh 3.10 | 2.85 } 4.65 4.65 4.65 | 4.00 y 
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ent market values from December, 1897, to Janu 
aterials entering into the manufacture of a great 


; below show the monthly averages, not the 
This chart brings up to date, and supersedes 


ices all through 1916 and the first half of 1917, 
be surpassed in this generation. Then came 
w and semi-finished material) was the order, 
917. From November, 1917, until the with- 


only slight variations. 


Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC., New Yo 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF MARKE 
Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are recognized as one 
price information in America. Requests have come from all parts of the wo 
previous issues of this Chart, which is an indication of the value and impo 
contained. 

We believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of the inf 
this Table being made a permanent record of your office and which prompts 
out, frame it, and hang it on the walls of your office for future reference. 

We again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of their courte 



















































































































































































OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their organization. 
Oct. 2} Oct. 2} Oct. 1} Oct. 1 | Nov. 1|Dec. 22) July | July | Mar. | Jan. Jan. | Jan.1)| Jan. Aug. April | June | Feb. | March 
1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | i907 | i908 | 1909 | i910 | i911 | 1912 | i913 | 1914 | 1916 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
16.75 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.60 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.45 | 13.00 12.50 | 12.75 17.90 | 32.00 
15.00 | 23.00 16.15 13.50 | 17.75 | 26.60 | 24.60 | 17.50 | 16.60 | 19.00 | 15.50 ; 14.00 | 18.48 | 14.44 13.60 | 13.60 | 19.00 | 36.65 
15.75 | 21.75 | 16.35 | 12.85 | 16.86 | 23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 15.15 | 18.16 | 14.90 | 14.65 | 14.70 | 21.45 | 37.65 
26.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.60 | 26.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 | 26.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.60 | 28.40 | 20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 34.50 | 70.00 
35.50 | 36.60 34.00 26.00 | 32.00 | 39.00 | 36.60 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 | 30.00 25.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 50.00 | 80.00 
13.00 | 18.50 13.00 10.00 | 14.50 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 12.60 | 16.60 | 12.20 | 10.60 | 12.75 975 | 9.16 | 96 | 15.60 | 24.25 
1.50 | 1.80 | 1.60 | 130] 180] 180] 1.70] 140; 140| 1.70| 140] 125 | 165] 1.25 1.90 1.20 | 2.25 | 3.60 | 
160! 160| 160| 130| 160] 160| 1.60| 140| 120| 148| 1.40 415 | 140] 118 1.20 | 1.20 | 2.00 | 3.25 | 
160! 1.76| 160] 140| 1.76| 170] 1.70| 160] 130] 155| 140] 115| 1.50| 1.18 / 420 1.16 | 2.10 | 4.36 | 
1.60 | 185 | 160] 140] 1.70] 1.70] 1.70] 1.60] 130] 165] 140] 126 / 1.60] 1.18 1.20 120 | 2.00 | 3.50 | 
3.25 | 2.66 | 2.66 | 2.00 | 215} 260] 260] 240] 226 /| 2.35 | 2.15 190| 232 | 188° 180 | ‘76 | 2.70 | 4.90 iz 
3.10 | 320] 3.60| 375| 3.65| 3.25| 3.60| 3.20] 2.90/| 347| 2.87 3.40 Bie +3] 6.00 7.00 | 
3.25 | 2.50/ 2.60] 2.06 | 225 | 245] 245 | 240/ 240! 216 | 2.00/ 1.85 | 215 / 1.95 945 | 2.35 3.16 4.06 | 4 
2.30! 1.90] 2.00| 160] 180] 200] 2.00] 1.95! 195 | 185 | 1.70] 1.65] 1.76 | 1.65 | 1.66 155 | 2.30 aS °= j 
2.05 | 2.06 | 2.16] 160] 165 | 2.05} 2.05 | 1.75] 180] 180| 160] 1.60] 1.70 | 1.55 1.55 | 1.56 | 2.15 | 3.50 E 3 
16.50 | 11.65 | 13.60 | 12.75 | 16.624] 23.00 | 2100 12.873] 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.26 | 16.90 | 12.68 | 17.43 | 19. 92 | 27.60 ‘ie 36.0 31. 
3.95 | 6.25 | 6.65 | 5.00| 610] 665] 5680| 4.35] 4.65 6.00 | 5.35 6.10 | 7.05 | 6.45 | 11.25 ‘High 27.0] High 21.00 High 1687) 9. 
4.25 | 4.10} 440] 420] 625 | 615 | 6.00] 440] 3.823) 460| 435 | 445 | 420| 3.74 | 4.11 Aree | | (6.18 | 9.53 | 10. 
24.25 | 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 | 42.70 40.25 27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 | 60.45 [fish $5.00 High on 40. 37 42.63 | 54.36 ih 
4.00 | 4.00} 3.80] 3.30| 345 | 3.90| 390| 3.70] 345 | 3.60| 360] 340/ 3.60 3.60 3.20 sao | 3.80 | 8.00 | 8 
10% 67% | 75% | 784% | 79% | 76% | 12% | 74% | 79% | 78% | 80% | 81% | 80% | 80% 80% | 19% 75% | 60% “49 
| 
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Aug. April | June | Feb. | March | May June 7 oy poy cme Jan. May Dec 
1914 | 1916 | 1916 | 1916 | 1917 | 1917 | 1917 | 494% | Prees te | i918 | 1918 | 1918 
} | Nov. 1917 
13.00 | 12.50 12.75 | 17.90 | 32.00 | 41.50 | 49.25 |Hish 3495; 33.00 | 33.00 | 32.00 | 33.0 
14.44 | 13.50 | 13.60 | 19.00 | 36.65 | 43.15 | 60.05 |, Hieh& | 33.60 | 33.60 | 33.60 | 34.5 
14.90 | 14.55 | 14.70 | 21.45 | 37.65 | 45.07 | 64.45 |Hich 3695 37.26 | 37.26 | 36.16 | 36.6 
20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 34.60 | 70.00 | 67.50 | 96.00 |, AS tote ee Gee lS | Ce 
26.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 60.00 | 80.00 | 90.00 | 96.00 | , Hish& | 67.00 | 57.00 | 57.00 | 57.0% 

| % 
9.15 | 9.765 | 15.60 | 24.25 | 29.00 (Mish 4390 3550 | 28.60 | 29.60 | 28.75 | 23.21 
120 | 1.20 | 2.25 | 3.60 | 4.00 | 4.50 ae | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.6 
| a ; « 
120 | 1.20 | 2.00 | 3.25 3.65 4.00 |, Hich& | 2.90 2.90 2.90 | 2.9% 
120 115 | 210° | 495 | 4.60 | 7.00 |Hih 00 3.25 | 325 | 325 | 3.21 
120 | 1.20 | 2.00 | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.25 /, Hish@.) 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.0 
| | ia . 
1.80 | 176 | 270 | 490 6.75 | 7.50 |Hich 2% 6.00 | 600 | 5.00 | 5.0( 
|Hi . | it i ae 2 
3.40 lare- i309, 5.00 | 7.00 | 9.00 | 9.75 |Mich 1100 695 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.26 
2.15 | 2.35 | 3.15 | 405 | 435 | 4.85 ayttieh & | 4.00 | 4.35 | 435 | 4.36 
at A.S : z Ind. Ind. i ve. 
1.55 1.55 iss | sm St) 376 |pigh & Ave! 3.60 | 3.50 | 3.60 | 3.60 
155 | 1.65 | 155 | 2165 | 3.60 | 3.70 | 4.36 |,,Hhe.) 435 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 5.00 
12.68 | 17.43 | 19.92 | 27.50 |Hich 36.0 31.90 | 31.35 | 29.80 | 23.60 | 23.60 | 23.60 | 26.00 
6.45 | 11.26 |i eee ise nee re 9.30 | 9.25 | 8.65 7.95 7.70*| 7.14 | 8.21 
| _ 
3.74 | 4.11 |Hich 7 6.18 | 9.53 | 10.50 |Hich 12-0 10.65 | 6.25 | 6.70*| 6.70 | 6.60 
igh o.oo) High $7.00 40.37 | 42.63 | 64.36 {iis 63:30 62.10 | 62.60 | Nominal | Nominal | Hith | 79.50 
3.50 | 3.20 | 310 | 3.80 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.60 HEF 16 67.76 | 7.76 | 7.76 | 7.76 
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the principal iron, steel, wire 
are and kindred supply lines 


OTE:—Prices under the heading ‘‘March 21, 1919,” and those marked by dagger (+), represent the 

Steel Corporation’s prices (to which they have strictly adhered), and which customarily are followed 

’ the Independent Mills. However, due to the abnormal conditions and great shortage of material, espe- 

ally since the Steel Strike of September 22, 1919, and Coal Strike of November 1, 1919, independent manufac- 

rers have obtained, and at the present writing are still obtaining, premium prices ranging from $5.00 to $25.00 
r ton over and above the Corporation’s prices. This condition is extraordinary. 


As an illustration we have inserted one column (the last) showing typical independent prices. 
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Selling $20,000 Worth of Accessories 


a Year 


And Heiser Is in a Small Town with Only 600 Car Owners—Turns 
Stock Three Times Annually—Service and Complete Stocks 
Important—How to Buy and How to Sell 


. 


By WILLIAM D. PETER, 


With H. J. Heiser & Co., 


REQUEST for a few remarks on our Auto Accessory 
Department merely helps to make us realize what 
has been accomplished in this field. Four years ago we 
started with an invoice of $167.13 of tires, and it took 
us several months to make up our minds to buy them. 
To-day we carry a stock of not less than $3,500.00 in 
tires at any time while our other accessories invento- 
ried $3,328.67 the first of January, 1919, with a total 
business of $19,786.37 from tires and accessories for 
the year 1918. This business, in which we turned our 
stock three times in the year, was done in a community. 
where we have only about 600 cars on which to draw. 
We consider the auto accessory field a wonderful op- 
portunity for most hardware dealers and we are going 
into it still deeper, having secured about a year ago 
the store room next to our present location, giving us 
6225 square feet of floor space, or double what we have 
been using. We also have twice that amount of storage 
space on the same premises. 
We believe ample floor space is essential so that we 
may be enabled to properly display our wares within 
easy reach of the public. We consider this the first 


The accessory department of W. 


J. Pettee 


Mahanoy City, Pa. 


and all important step in merchandising, particularly 
in the auto accessory line. 


Study the Cars in Your Town 


O boost trade and hold it, we find it most essential 

to study the types of car owners and to know the 
popular makes of cars being used in our town and 
vicinity. Cater to individuals, placing orders for the 
accessories they require for their cars. For instance, 
if the leading cars are Buicks, Overlands, Fords, 
Dodges, Coles, Maxwells and Oaklands, place your or- 
ders for brake lining, lenses, fuses, bumpers, piston 
rings, chains, tire holders, etc., for the types and sizes 
demanded by these makes of cars. 

We try to have all the little incidentals that help the 
owner out in a pinch, which ordinarily cannot be se- 
cured in the average garage. These miscellaneous 
goods include such items as small springs, taper pins, 
cap screws, gaskets, demountable rim parts, brake 
lining rivets, electric connections and solderless con- 
nections. In fact we try to have nearly all the acces- 
sories the auto supply houses catalogue, because a great 
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many of these incidentals can be had for a very small 
investment. Unquestionably the fact that the owners 
get to know they can depend on your store for their 
needs, keeps your name to the front and keeps them 
coming. 

Service, we believe, is the important feature in 
building an accessory business. When an owner is 
stuck he usually wants what he wants when he wants 
it. For example we are never out of any size of tire 
in any of the makes we handle, unless it is impossible 
to obtain it from the manufacturer. Price does not 
make much difference if you have the goods at all 
times. 

Reaching Out for Accessory Sales 


E reach our trade through direct and newspaper 

advertising, but we like the direct mailing list 
best. We take four or five leaders in the line, buy them 
in quantities to get the long discount, and then put 
them out at a price that is low compared with most 
other dealers’ prices, yet gives us a nice margin be- 
cause of the long discount secured through quantity 
buying. We place these prices in the hands of owners 
by direct advertising early in the season, working these 
leaders right through the season. 

Follow ups are used on some other line, with just 
a note touching on the leaders. For instance, every 
piece of advertising we send out makes some mention 
of our vulcanizing service. 

We found our gasoline and oil station at the curb a 
good drawing card and followed that with free air 
service which keeps them coming from early morning 
till late at night. If you can get customers to the curb 
you eventually get them in the store, and once in the 
store there must always be something in sight, some- 
thing they actually need, or can’t resist, then you have 
them. 

Air, Gas and Vulcanizing Service 


AVING installed our free air service we started a 

vulcanizing shop. While this is not a paying prop- 
osition during the winter months, it goes big during 
the summer, our shop turning out anywhere from 
$75.00 to $150.00 worth of work per week, earning 
enough to carry it during the winter with a little to 
spare, and what an opportunity it gives us to boost our 
tire and accessory business! 

We select what we consider the best of the adver- 
tised goods for our staple lines. Owners unquestion- 
ably read all ads and literature with which they come 
in contact. Therefore you find among our leading 
sellers the advertised lines of horns, brake lining, oils, 
tires, tire chains, spark plugs, springs, and others. 

We keep away from novelties as much as possible, 
due to the fact that the novelty often wears off before 
the item really gets started. This condition may not 
exist in larger communities, but we find we cannot 
handle them to advantage. 

Springs are good. We try to have one front spring 
always on hand for all makes of cars in our vicinity, 
while the better sellers we double, according to the 
manner in which they sell. 

Tools, while not a big item, are steady sellers. We 
sell them mostly singly and not to any extent in sets, 
other than a small ratchet set of socket wrenches. Set 
sales present a real opportunity, however. 


Handling Tire Adjustments 


‘TIRE adjustments we leave entirely to the manufac- 
turers, sometimes passing out a new tire subject 
How- 


to the adjustment made by the manufacturer. 


Hardware Age 


It is the lure of roads like this 
that enables Heiser to sell $20,000 
worth of accessories a year where 
there are only 600 auto owners 


ever, we never do this with any customer unless we fee! 
assured that he will be perfectly fair. We found this 
proposition very annoying at first because the owners 
considered every break in a tire a defect, regardless of 
what may have happened to it. To-day, however, we 
find the average owner pretty nearly educated to what 
may be expected of a tire and more reasonable in his 
demands. 

We try never to return a tire for adjustment unless 
we feel that our customer is honestly entitled to one. 
But of course there are still a few unreasonable car 
owners. These kicks we try to handle on a basis of 
adjustment, or turn down flat, according to circum- 
stances and also according to the customer making the 
demand. 

It is safest to stock only tried and proven tires. 
Then you will have very few tires coming in for ad- 
justment, where the trouble is actually due to a defect 
in the tire. We admit, however, that we had to find 
out for ourselves much to our own annoyance which 
were reliable tires, for we have yet to find the tire 
company that does not make “the best in the land,” 
according to the story of their salesmen. 

All in all we are much pleased with the auto acces- 
sory business and consider it a leader, if not the fore- 
most feature of our store. 


Advice to Beginners 


Our advice to the new man starting out is, go slow, 

feel your way. On many items such as shock ab- 
sorbers, springs, bumpers, radiators and tire holders, 
one of a kind may suffice, for they can‘be quickly re- 
placed when sold. Greases, oils, paints, cements, re- 
liners, patches, blow-out patches, valve insides, spark 
plugs, etc., are good in fair quantities, while tires de- 
pend on the make you stock. Above everything else, 
keep the stocks you handle filled up. We intend filling 
in a very complete line of Ford parts, but don’t do this 
until you know where to buy them right and have @ 
systematic method of keeping them. All goods must 
be well displayed and well kept. 
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The Clerk’s Duty Toward Employees and Customer—Valuable Suggestions 
for the Man Who Would Get Ahead 


By JOHN A. 


swer to our notes within the next twenty-four 

hours that we will be forced to break off diplo- 
matic relations,” dictated a great man to his secretary 
during a memorable month in 1917. And within a short 
time diplomatic relations were broken off and another 
country entered a war which has already gone down in 
history as the greatest conflict of all time. 

Diplomatic relations. These two words have meant 
so much within the past two years to this country and 
for the past four years to other countries that were 
already in the war and that had all broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany one after another. 
Chaos and ruin for an entire continent, men sacrificed 
by the millions, money spent by the billions and the 
whole world sadly affected were the results of breaking 
off diplomatic relations. 

Every nation spends yearly an enormous amount of 
money for diplomacy. The United States insists upon 
trained diplomats of the highest order. It is intricate 
work requiring much personality, exceptionally quick 
thinking, a certain amount of dignified popularity, a 
sense of humor, a thorough knowledge of conditions and 
everyday news, discretion to the nth degree, tact be- 
yond measure, and a manner of meeting people without 
offending them. It’s hard work to be a diplomat but it’s 
mighty interesting once you have given it study and 
everyone is a diplomat to a certain degree. 


OT swe them that unless there is a favorable an- 


The Diplomatic Clerk 


KVERY clerk that has waited. upon a customer is a 

diplomat. Every employer expects that the clerks 
will be diplomats and when he hires them he infers as 
much although he probably doesn’t use the word. The 
store is as important to him as the nation is to the 
President and diplomacy brings success to the store 
Just as much as it does to the nation. 

The clerk who expects to succeed must have all the 
attributes of a diplomat, perhaps not so highly devel- 
oped but the higher the development the quicker the 
advancement. He will be transferred from his “post” 
In the basement to a more important “post” on the 
sales floor and if his diplomacy shows steady improve- 
ment his “post” will again be changed and he will be 
sent to a still more important one. 

Most business diplomacy hinges upon discretion. 
Discretion in the store consists of saying the right 
thing at the right time, knowing just what to say and 
when to stop. Discretion means agreeing with a cus- 
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tomer and correcting him in such a way that he thinks 
that it was his idea in the first place. 

I remember a city editor whom I used to work with 
who would never admit that I was right if I made a sug- 
gestion directly to him. Later on I learned that if I 
worded my suggestion so that it appeared to be his idea 
and not mine we got along much better. So I did. 
It can be applied equally as well between clerk and cus- 
tomer. If the clerk so words his suggestion that it 
appears to be the customer’s idea the customer is usu- 
ally pleased and thereby hangs the sale. It’s simply 
a case of diplomacy. 

Many a big sale has been lost by lack of diplomacy, 
lack of everyday tact and lack of knowing the cus- 
tomer. To suggest to a one-legged man that roller 
skating is an invigorating pastime is decidedly lack- 
ing in tact. To suggest to a man that his wife would 
appreciate a foot warmer, when he has just filed pro- 
ceedings for a divorce shows that the salesman does not 
keep up with the news, that he doesn’t know his cus- 
tomer. The customer may agree with the clerk thor- 
oughly and the absence of the foot warmer may have 
been the cause for divorce. However, the clerk has 
shown deplorable lack of tact and diplomacy, whereas 
if he had mentioned the merits of the article applied 


Don’t offer a one-legged man roller skates 
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to the man, the man, if he wanted to, could have applied 
them to someone else. 


The Bungling Butcher 


REMEMBER when I was a boy a butcher who had 

his shop in our neighborhood. He was an excellent 
meat cutter and there his abilities ended. . From the 
start he decided that he would treat all of his customers 
alike and accordingly he called all of them “my good 
Christian friend.” The neighborhood was pretty well 
settled with prosperous Hebrews, who were excellent 
customers and big buyers. However, the butcher’s set 
remark, made to order to fit all customers, drove away 
from his market some of his best customers and it was 
only a short time when he was forced out of business. 
He had failed utterly to use ordinary business diplo- 
macy and tact. 

It is the height of folly to think that all remarks will 
fit all customers, that set rules of speech will reach all 
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junk, but he doesn’t. Remember that he has compared 
the merits of this car with a host of others and decided 
that the car he bought is the best. If you tell him dif- 
ferently, he considers it a reflection upon his judgment 
and you are “rubbing the fur the wrong way.” 


Talking Too Much 


ISCRETION will teach you to say just so much 

and no more. Too much said spoils many a sale, 
There is a stopping point in selling talk and it is im- 
portant to learn it. The only trouble that I got into 
while in the army came from talking too much. The 
Colonel and I were exchanging “verbal notes” and I 
volunteered some information which would have been 
much better left unsaid. We nearly broke off diplomatic 
relations, the Colonel and I. I would have been much 
better off if I had remained silent and I am sure the 
Colonel would have been just as happy if he hadn’t 
heard my remark. It was decidedly indiscreet to ruffle 


The Colonel and I broke off diplomatic relations 


people. The street faker may have a set speech, but 
even he varies it to suit the neighborhood or city where 
he is working. The “spiel” he uses on the East Side 
is much different from the one he uses in the financial 
section of the city or on upper Broadway. His talk at 
Wappingers Falls is much different than the one that 
he used in the city. 

The clerk will not sell goods to the housewife with 
the same arguments that he employs for the plumber. 
One customer may want a vacuum cleaner to save time 
while another may want it to do the work better. Both 
are right and both should be catered to along the lines 
which they like. It’s business diplomacy. 

It’s business diplomacy to take an interest in your 
customer. If he has just purchased a new car, men- 
tion it and compliment him upon his choice. You per- 
sonally may think that he has just bought a bunch of 








the old bird and if I had used a little diplomacy I would 
have been all right. 

Which reminds me that the Colonel didn’t have much 
of a sense of humor. He would have been a better man 
and a better soldier if he had possessed a trifle of this 
quality, but he could have been much worse if he had 
possessed too much. Sense of humor is great when it 
doesn’t go too far. When it does, it is a calamity. 

A proper appreciation of a customer’s jokes is essen- 
tial. He likes it. Even sets you down as a bright per- 
son if you laugh and you can well afford to laugh at the 
joke, no matter how old, if it means an additional sale or 
a new customer. But when it comes to telling jokes— 
beware. In the first place it takes up valuable time, in 
the second place it may get the customer’s mind away 
from a contemplated purchase and in the third place the 
joke may not appeal to the customer at all and he sets 
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you down as an eighteen-karat “boob.” Telling a joke 
is too risky for the average clerk to attempt. 

Appropriate remarks in the selling of articles is an 
excellent quality and part of business diplomacy. Mis- 
takes are costly and poor judgment sends away many 
a disgruntled customer. If a large individual in a 
checkered suit and an overlarge diamond horseshoe 
comes in and wants to buy four dozen large-sized 
glasses, it would be indiscreet and far from diplomatic 
to talk prohibition. If a tall lanky person dressed in 
sombre black asks for consecutive numbers suitable for 
pews, don’t ask him-out to have a drink. Rather sug- 
gest to the becheckered one the advantages of blue 
glasses for the purpose of fooling the federal inspectors 
and to the gentleman of the cloth the value of buying 
only the best number plates as the children often stole 
the cheaper ones, the poor little dears not knowing that 
it was a sin. 

If you follow the right course both will think more 
of you and the store. The large party will say that you 
are ‘a pretty wise bird,” while the parson will remark 
that you are a “bright young man” and the cash register 
will record you several extra sales. It’s just as easy to 
do the right thing as the wrong thing if you think about 
it in time. 

Power of Suggestion 


A= then there is the power of suggestion, suggest- 
ing something which both will need in connection 
with their business or which is naturally associated 
with the purchase already made. This is diplomacy to 
the highest degree and should always be foremost in 
the mind of the clerk. Diplomatically made suggestions 
make new customers every day. If the sale isn’t 
actually made at the time, it is started and in most cases 
will develop. 

And it is highly essential to know what is going on 
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in your town. Read the newspapers every day. It 
should be as fixed a habit as shaving in the morning. 
Every day in every city the newspapers are filled with 
news which means business for your store. New build- 
ing booms, people getting ready to go on fishing trips, 
small automobile accidents which will surely mean the 
sale of automobile accessories, and other news. You 
remember the fire extinguishers that advertise after 
every fire and the tire chain company that runs the ad, 
“Tt wouldn’t have happened if there had been chains on 
the tires,” after every auto accident due to skidding? 
You can do the same thing only more often and you can 
go directly after the business when you have seen it 
in the news columns. Yesterday there was a fire, that 
means a lot of builders’ supplies; the Westside Bridge 
Club will give prizes, that means chafing dishes and sil- 
verware or cutlery; the Boy Scouts are getting ready 
for their annual vacation, that means pocket knives, 
rifles, and a lot of things; the garbage collectors’ union 
have threatened a strike unless the housewives improve 
their cans, that means ash cans, and so on in nearly 
every bit of news in the paper. If you don’t read the 
paper you are missing opportunities. If you don’t fol- 
low up the news with suggestions to the various people 
interested you are not taking advantage of your oppor- 
tunities. It’s diplomacy to follow up everything that 
will mean business. 


Indifferent Diplomats 


N every line there are different kinds of diplomats. 

There are the good ones, the bad one and the indif- 
terent ones and of these three the indifferent ones are 
the worst. The bad one is soon found out, the good 
ones are always noticed while the indifferent ones may 
“get by’ for weeks, months or even years. 

It is the indifferent one who will tell you how he 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Increasing Housefurnishing Sales 


The Value of Demonstrations in This Line—Getting People 
Interested—Keeping the Stock Orderly and Clean—Special Sales 


By EVERETT A. LAWRENCE 
Manager Housefurnishing and Cutlery Departments Carlisle Hardware Company, Springfield, Mass. 


important things for a hardware dealer to keep in 
mind, if success is to be made of the housefurnish- 
ings goods department, are: 

1. Never to run out of staple merchandise. 

2. To keep a large variety of stock always on display 
and in good condition. 

3. To give demonstrations and special sales in order 
to draw women customers. 

4. To give satisfaction in both service and merchan- 
dise so that the good will and patronage of every cus- 
tomer may be held. 

There are, of course, other considerations. But these 
I have mentioned are fundamental, and apply every day 
without exception. 


Pi inp personal experience I have found the most 


Anticipating Conditions 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to attempt to do a 
retail business without stock. Because of the present 
scarcity and the heavy demands it is naturally difficult 
to get enough of any kind of stock. But it is well to 
remember that this condition didn’t come about over- 
night. The present scarcity was forecast in the news- 
papers and in the market reports of the leading trade 
papers, which, incidentally, are worthy of much more at- 
tention than they receive. Anybody in touch with the 
trend of the times must have anticipated the present 
acute shortage in all lines. I believe we are justified 
in feeling some small degree of satisfaction in having 


placed our orders with what may be termed fore- 
thought. 

We have made it a policy if we are ever out of any 
particular size or item of stock to go out of our way 
to get it in order to give proper satisfaction to our 
customers. 

Likewise we have always found it to be beneficial to 
impress customers that come into the store with the 
variety and assortment of our stock by keeping it con- 
stantly on display. And one of the most favorable im- 
pressions that can be created is that of neatness and 
orderliness. A place for everything and everything in 
its place is a rule we have followed with some measure 
of merited success. 

The first thing our clerks do every morning is to see 
that all the stock is orderly and clean. Each clerk has 
his or her own section to keep in order. 


Getting People to Come In 


FTER everything is ready in the store the object 
is to get people to come in to buy. We have found 
that this can be done in two effective ways. First, by 
concentrated and effective window displays—which 
should be changed weekly, or as often as possible—and 
then, secondly, by special sales and demonstrations. 
We have given a good many demonstrations with fire- 
less cookers and electric washing machines with marked 
success. The secret of any demonstration sale is to 
have each salesman know absolutely from A to Z the 


An interior display of house furnishings well placed in the Carlisle Hardware Company store, Springfield, Mass. 
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thing he is selling, so that he can answer confidently 
any questions a customer may ask. Furthermore, it is 
poor salesmanship to allow the customer to ask all of 
the questions. A good salesman will anticipate a cus- 
tomer’s thought and use it to advantage as a selling 
point. 

By special sales I don’t in any sense mean cut price 
sales, which are pernicious in the extreme, tending to 
defeat their own ends. But by special sales I mean 
concentrated sales on related lines of housefurnishing 
goods, such as grouping everything that can be sold 
as laundry supplies, from soap to washing machines, 
and having a gala week pushing that line with every 
ounce of pep possible. This can be done often with an 
innumerable combination of items or groups—kitchen- 
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All Goods Are Marked 


VERY item of stock, whether on display in the win- 

dow or in the store is price marked. Price tags, as 
a rule, in the window dispel any idea passersby may have 
that a hardware store is higher priced than any other. 
Prices clearly shown on goods in the store saves time 
and mistakes. 

Another thing we have found very successful is co- 
operation with the manufacturers. We always inclose 
manufacturers’ circulars in our packages, and use their 
display ideas whenever practicable. 

The opening question asked by a customer is the sales- 
man’s cue. For instance, we have an aluminum sale 
on now. A woman came in and said she could always 

















A window in Sullivan-Markley Hardware Company store, Greenville, S. C., that actually talks 


ware, cutlery, canning supplies, cleaning supplies, etc., 
to mention but a few. 

We send out circular letters and lists to customers 
and prospective customers every few months announc- 
ing special sales. At the same time we run newspaper 
advertisements and special window trims. 

We sell everything strictly on merit. We have built 
up our business and intend to maintain it on a four- 
square basis—Quality, Reliability, Service, Satisfaction. 

To show how this pays I need only mention that we 
did an astonishingly large business in fireless cookers 
alone last year, and on the second Saturday before 
Christmas we served 2500 customers. Our registers 
show the number accurately because we give a cash 
check for every sale. For $25 in checks we give $1 
in trade. 

Sometimes when things grow a little dull we hold 
a special sale on some standard well-known commodity 
like Dutch Cleanser or laundry soap, and sell it at a 
slightly reduced figure than normally. We do this pri- 
marily to get women to come in, and to impress them 
with the fact that we have anything and everything 
they want in housefurnishing goods. 





use an aluminum pot. Instead of showing her one for 
a moderate price, isn’t it good, practical salesmanship 
to show her a set of three, and to get her to think about 
value and the advantages of three over one? 


In conclusion, I might add that too much stress can 
hardly be laid on the value of having every clerk co- 
operate throughout the store, and, above all, thoroughly 
understanding what he sells. Clerks can very often 
make or break a store. 


Impress this upon every employee of the store from 
the office boy up. Teach them that they are all sales- 
men and that courtesy is expected of each and every 
one of them by the customers that enter a store. They 
should also remember that women are the ones that 
purchase house furnishings, and that as a rule they 
are not “up” on technical terms. They may call some 
of the things by old-fashioned names, but this should 
neither excite laughter nor scorn. 

Success begets success, and along the same line one 
good sale through courtesy will bring back the cus- 
tomer and add others to your list. Advertisements, 
window displays, inside displays and salesmen should 
all be courteous and pleasing to the purchasers. 




























W HEN the Wizard of Orange turned out his first 
incandescent light he started something in this 
little old world of ours. Within a compara- 
tively few years his invention has relegated the oil lamp 
to a mighty small place in the creation of artificial light. 
Even the farmer, in most localities, is now able to press 
a button and get his own daylight. Not only that, but 
other inventions have followed along electrical lines, all 
calculated to save labor and make life a little more 
pleasant and comfortable. There is hardly a home to- 
day where electric current is available, in which you 
cannot find an electric iron, a chafing dish, percolator 
or some similar electric household utensil. In many of 
them you will also find up-to-date electric washing ma- 
chines and ironers. Every living room has, or will soon 


What Electricity Has Done 
for the Hardware Store 


Nearly every home is now able to use electricity— 
Selling the Percolator, Vacuum Cleaner, 
Toaster, Washing Machine and all 

lines electrically controlled 


by L. S. SOULE 


have, its coterie of stand and table lamps with silk or 
parchment shades to add to its hominess. We are get- 
ting to be electrical in our habits. It may be true that 
no one knows just what electricity is, but most of us 
know something of its use and convenience. We are no 
longer awed by the mystery of a mazda lamp or an elec- 
tric coffee percolator. We know their uses and in a 
general way how to handle them. It would surprise you 
to know how many people understand how to do small 
wiring jobs, put in new fuse plugs or arrange for more 
lights than originally planned for. There is hardly a 
home in the country sufficiently equipped with connec- 
tions to accommodate the new electrical devices we all 
want, and every day thousands of small items of elec- 
trical equipment are sold direct to consumers for their 
own use. They formerly hunted an electrical shop for 
these needed items, but to-day they head for the hard- 
ware store. Why not—the hardware dealer surely is 
able to handle the accessories that naturally go with the 
lines he has carried for years profitably. 
Why the Average Hardware Dealer Should Carry Electrical 
Equipment 
oer average hardware store is located in a town 
hardly large enough to warrant an exclusive electri- 
cal store, yet his customers have the same desires along 
electrical lines as those of the city dealer. As a rule 


Not only sell the lamp, but the two-way plug, cord and other accessories 
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also, his customers own their own homes, and are ac- 
customed to doing a large part of their own repair 
work. The dealer in these towns sells the usual line of 
electric household appliances, but overlooks a profitable 
business in the other items of electrical equipment. In 
most places the electric light companies no longer fur- 
nish the necessary light bulbs free, and the consumer 
is beginning to buy his bulbs in other places. He has 
found that the hardware store carries reliable electric 
utensils and bulbs, and he is willing to be convinced that 
they also carry reliable drop cord, fuses, switches, plugs 
and two-way connections. It does not necessarily mean 
the employment of an expert electrician in the store, as 
the majority of sales will be to people who know what 
they want and how to use it. In many cases it is easy 
to get some fellow who does electric repair work to buy 
his supplies from you, you in turn sending customers to 
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sun parlor, and it is necessary to use a double connec- 
tion to accommodate the stand or table lamps. In many 
cases there is no wall connection at all, and the cus- 
tomer wishes one installed. In other cases, he runs a 
piece of drop cord from some lamp or ceiling connec- 
tion, using the cord moulding to make the job look 
more neat. In any case, you should be able to give him 
the necessary pointers and sell him the supplies. Re- 
member there is very little grief connected with han- 
dling this line and almost no replacements, while the 
stock turns from 5 to 7 times a year. It is estimated 
that $150.00 will put in a very good opening line. 


Test Bulbs Before Sending Them Out 


r carrying the light bulbs it is always a good plan 
to test all lights before turning them out, and if 
possible make this test while the customer is in the 











aly! 








Here is a variety of electric utensils in window of Edwards & Chamberlain, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


him. It may bea new venture to you, but to many it 
has proven a profitable line. 


Sell Special Equipment with Every Electric Utensil 


HENEVER you sell an electric utensil of any kind 

hereafter, from a percolator to a washing machine, 
make it a point to find out how the customer expects to 
use it. In nine cases out of ten, you will find that he 
will need some kind of a two-way connection and some 
extra cord, insulated tacks, etc. This is particularly 
true with regard to the sale of electric irons, as most 
kitchens have only one light, and a two-way is necessary 
if the ironing is done after dark. Then there is gen- 
erally only one wall connection in the living room or 


store. It is an easy matter to arrange a push socket 
for making the tests. Similar tests should be made 
with flashlight batteries, lamps, and the bulbs for motor 
headlights. All sizes and kinds of lamps should be dis- 
played on a fixture, wired up and ready to respond to 
the current when needed. This fixture can be made to 
hang above the counter, showing the lights in the nat- 
ural position. Each light should be plainly marked as 
to size and price. Never be satisfied with the sale of a 
single lamp,, but try to sell half a dozen or a dozen at 
a time. You can have a dozen price that will show 
some saving to the customer, and will at the same time 
make you more money than twelve individual lamp sales. 
It is always a good plan to sell a few fuse plugs to. 
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every lamp customer, as he will need them soonor or 
later. Even the renters of apartments in the cities are 
good customers for lights and fuses. Light sales pave 
the way to sales of electric utensils and other items in 
the equipment line. The bulbs should be kept in cartons 
on the shelves, with the sockets, etc., in bins nearby. 


What Whitney Thinks of the Electrical Supply Business 
HE Whitney Hardware Company, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, handles both a wholesale and retails busi- 
ness in a large way. In reply to an inquiry as to ad- 
visability of handling electrical supplies through hard- 
ware channels, they write as follows: 

“We handle a complete line of electrical appliances 
and have a very satisfactory business on same, but our 
largest success has been the handling of electric light 
globes, etc. Four years ago we had a small business 
on lamps, approximately $300 per year, and at the 
present time our volume of business in this line is over 
$2,000 per year. 


Hardware Age 


“We have for several years carried a fair stock of 
electrical accessories, such as plugs, lamps, fuses, 
switches, two-way connections, etc., and our turnover 
has been about five times per year. About $5,000 per 
year is a safe estimate of our sales in this department. 
This of course is not much as compared to sales of some 
other departments, but considering the small amount 
of space we have been compelled to allot to this line, we 
think we have done very well. In our new store we 
plan to give about 60 feet of wall space and almost as 
much in show case and counter room to electrical uten- 
sils, appliances and accessories, with an additional 200 
square feet to washing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
the like. This is possibly the best evidence we can 
offer that we believe this business belongs to the hard- 
ware store.” 

Down in Oakland, California, the Maxwell Hardware 
Company is one of the leading mercantile institutions, 
with a store that is strictly up to the minute in methods 
and sales. Mr. John P. Maxwell writes as follows: 




















“We were very much surprised to note the number 
of electric lamps sold, and we do not believe the average 
hardware dealer realizes the volume of this business. 

“After we had developed our retail trade, we sent 
one of our men to call on the lodges, sanatoriums, 
hotels and colleges, and we find that our local institu- 
tions are very willing to purchase their lamps from us, 
as we are on the ground and always ready to deliver 
them tested lamps, while when they order them shipped 
in they usually receive them broken. In this connec- 
tion will say that our loss on damaged lamps is practi- 
cally nothing, inasmuch as we have found the fac- 
tories always willing to co-operate with us and replace 
lamps that were actually defective.” 


Wisdom from the West 
UT in Seattle, Washington, the Ernst Hardware 
Company is known as one of the livest hardware 


concerns on the Coast. Here is what the sales manager 
of the firm has to say on the electrical supply business: 


Electric bulbs, sockets, etc., is a fast-moving line at Spelger & Hurlbut’s, Seattle, Wash. 





“We sell washing machines and vacuum cleaners, 
and also carry percolators, toasters, plugs, electric irons, 
lamps, fuses, switches, drop cords -and similar goods. 
We do not believe we have any other line in our store 
that shows the tremendous increase in our sales that 
these goods do.” 

Across the bay in San Francisco, is the well known 
Palace Hardware Company, one of the leaders in the 
Golden Gate City. Vice-President Searles of the com- 
pany says: “We have been handling electric utensils 
and small electric fittings for some time and they seem 
unquestionably to belong to our line of business. The 
turnover of these goods will probably run from four 
to five times a year. Our method of handling the small 
fittings is to have them displayed in plain sight in trays 
mounted on tables, running lengthwise through the 
store. The fine nickel-plated household electrical cook- 
ing utensils are displayed in cases, thus giving the 
prospective customer full opportunity to see just what 
(Continued on page 308) 











































The Importance of 


is more interesting and has shown greater im- 
provement and development than tools? 

Probably the first tools of which anything is known 
were the hatchets and hammers made of stone and used 
by our earliest forefathers, the Indians, since which 
time the extent and variety has become almost innu- 
merable, covering tools used for wood working, and for 
metal working, and for masonry work, the principal 
material entering into their construction being cast 
steel. 

The difference between the old and the new is about 
on a par with the stage coach versus the railroad ex- 
press train and the powder and shot pistols and guns 
versus the present quick-acting repeating arms carry- 
ing fixed ammunition. 

Some of us remember when the bit stock, now called 
a brace, was made of wood with metal socket for the 
bit, which was held in position by a thumb screw, and 
this was followed by the all-iron brace with a similar 
socket, now developed into the handsome nickel-polished, 
rosewood-trimmed article that will hold any tool as 
small as a cambric needle, and from that up to half-inch 
shank of any shape and which, with its ratchet attach- 
ment, will drive or withdraw the bit or other tool and 
bore in any place, even right in a corner. 

The bits themselves were what was called “center 
bits,” made of flat steel with cutters turned down at 
either side, the shanks being small and ending with the 
usual square shape to enter the socket; the finish of these 
bits was straw color, no attempt being made to give 
a polish to the tool. The weight of a set was consid- 
erably greater than the present type of twist bit. 

Compare these with the modern single and double- 
twist bit, and those called “solid center,” the bits that 
will bore hard and soft wood with or against the grain 
at any angle and without a splinter, also the useful ex- 
pansive bit, boring from ¥%4-in. to 1% and to 38 in., 
capable of quick adjustment. 

Plyers were formerly imported, roughly made and 
sure to catch and pinch the flesh of the hand of the 
uninitiated. Note the difference between these and the 
kinds made by several American manufacturers and ex- 
ported to many foreign countries. There has been as 
much improvement in this line of tools as in any that 
can be mentioned. 

The differences are far from being confined to the 
few items mentioned, but include rules, steel and wood, 
plumb and levels, gages, bevels, miter boxes, com- 
passes and calipers, vises, saws, files and rasps, chisels, 
Planes, drills, hammers, axes and hatchets, wrenches 
and, in fact, about every type of tool carried by the 


Wits line of goods sold by the Hardware Dealer 


From the Stone Hatchets 
Down to Modern Tools 


tising Methods on Tools 
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the Tool Department in Any Store— 


How the Salesman Should Sell Them—Wall 
Displays—Windows and Adver- 


By CHARLES H. TURNER 


hardware dealer, and these differences have been re- 
ferred to more fully in a former article. 


“Tools, Yesterday and To-day.” 


ONSIDERING tools of yesterday and to-day, the 

thought occurs how much pleasure and interest 
there is derived from selling these goods of the latest 
types. 

The salesman in charge of a tool department can 
quickly interest the dullest customer by calling atten- 
tion to the new features that are so clever and labor- 
saving, thereby promoting sales alike of benefit to not 
only his employer, but to himself and secure a steady 
customer, who will come again and bring others with 
him to buy of the intelligent and painstaking clerk, 
salesman. 

It is said that a clerk simply hands out the article 
a customer asks for and measures the difference in 
price only in dollars and cents, while a salesman goes 
fully into the difference in quality and adaptability and 
the relative value when compared with inferor or less 
expensive goods. 

The tools of to-day, in a great measure, offset the 
great difference that is now paid in wages to the 
mechanic, for he can accomplish so much more work in 
his shorter hours and in a better manner with the use of 
to-day’s tools than with those formerly used, and this 
is a point that is thought worth considering, hence urge 
the sale of good up-to-date tools. 

Well displayed samples of tools have a great bearing 
on sales and no line of goods is more susceptible of at- 
tractive display than a quantity of tools well ar- 
ranged behind glass for protection from dust and so 
inaccessible as to prevent sales of samples to save time 
of getting the article from the stock. lt is easy to 
forget to replace samples. 

Arrange samples in straight lines, discard fancy 





Compare the tools of today with 
those your grandfather used and you 
will agree that there has been greater 
amprovement along this line than any 
other you carryin yonr store. More 
attention should be given to this line. 
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shapes or designs which detract rather than improve 
the exhibit. 

The best drawing card for show windows is a fine 
line of tools, as shown by the number of interested 
parties who stop and carefully look at the exhibit, and 
for a long time you will have inquiries for tools that 
have been thus shown. Racks that are easily put up 
and taken down and attractively covered afford the 


means of showing the line effectively and the greater 


gig 
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Hardware Age 


There is in every town a large number of people who 
daily make their livelihood by the use of the tools that 
you have for sale. It is to-day the moneyed class of 
people. They are making the most money and are de- 
manding the best to work with as well as the best 
clothes and shoes. 

Also it is an excellent plan to devote certain parts 
of your advertising to tools. Often hardware men think 
that it is a hard proposition to make a tool ad attrac- 
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Here is an old hardware invoice, dated December 22, 1797. 
Also note the name of the store, 


pounds, shillings and pence are used in prices. 











It is the property of Mr. Turner. Notice that 
“The Sign of the 


Golden Hinge” 


pains taken to perfect the exhibit the greater will be 
the selling results. 

To sum the matter up buy the best tools for satis- 
faction to yourself as well as your customer. 

Tool windows are always interesting if they are prop- 
erly made up and the displays are made attractive. 





tive, but with a little ingenuity it is just as easy as 4 
toy ad or a housefurnishing ad or any other kind of 
an ad. Great care of the cuts used in ads of this 
character should be exercised, as many tool cuts will 
blurr when printed or will not show to the best advant- 
age, but good cuts will set off the ad. 





























Big Boom in Builders’ Hardware 
Due in Less Than Two Months 


This year will see more building than ever before—Every 
indication points to record breaker in this field. 


By Harry B. MACRAE 


Chicago Manager of Reading Hardware Co. 


United States. Building activity, like merchandising, 
depends upon the principle of supply and demand. 
For three years, while the World War was in progress, 
building in this country was subordinated to war activities. 
With the signing of the armistice, we looked for a boom in 
building lines, but the high prices of labor and material, 
and in some cases strikes and lockouts, conspired to hold 
the completion of new buildings to a point below normal. 
We have now reached a point where building becomes prac- 
tically a necessity. The people must have homes, business 
buildings and public improvements. Fortunately, the people 
as a class are able to meet the expense of such building. 
That they are ready and willing to go ahead in a large way 
is shown by the building permits already issued or applied 
for in all the large cities of the country. The people have 
said, “We must have buildings,” and in the characteristic 
American way they are preparing to have those buildings. 
Every indication points to a real building boom when spring 
opens. 
But the shortage of homes is not the only scarcity con- 
fronting us. 


To year 1920 is essentially a building year in the 


Why Builders’ Hardware Is Scarce 


UILDERS’ hardware is keeping apace with the times. 

It is almost as valuable as sugar, and about as hard 
to obtain. The manufacturers are confronted with a com- 
plication of conditions with which they have never before 
had to cope. In the first place, a great many plants manu- 
facturing non-essentials have been able to market their 
product at an enormous profit, enabling them to pay higher 
prices for skilled labor than the manufacturer making 
staples. The public is posted on the prices of staples and 
is loath to pay the extreme high prices for them. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no limit to the prices people 
will pay for luxuries. The result is that manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware are finding it very difficult to obtain 
sufficient labor to keep their production up to even 60 per 
cent of normal. In going over their sales for the past year, 
they find that while they are ahead in dollars and cents, 
owing to the advance in prices, they are about 50 per cent 
behind in tonnage. 


Manufacturers Should Issue Prices 


“SPITE this condition, the outlook for 1920 was never 

more favorable than at the present time, for the re- 
tailers who study conditions and take advantage of their 
opportunities to succeed. Dealers who have stocks on hand 
must keep posted as to the market, and in figuring up con- 
tracts must base their selling prices on present market, re- 
gardless of what the goods on their shelves cost them. A 
great many dealers failed to do this during the past season, 
o-ly to find that they are now paying more for their mer- 
chandise than it sold for last summer. Nearly all the man- 
ufacturers are from three to six months behind with orders, 
and none of them will accept orders for future delivery. All 
orders are placed subject to delivery at their convenience. 
While a great many manufacturers in ordinary hardware 
lines are accepting orders subject to prices ruling at date 
of shipment, this plan will not work satisfactorily in build- 
ers’ hardware. The volume of this business is done on con- 
tract work and the dealer is only able to figure such goods 
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as he has on his shelves. He cannot safely give prices on a 
contract where goods are to be ordered from the factories, 
when the manufacturer insists on billing the merchandise 
at prices prevailing on date of shipment. Several makers 
of builders’ hardware have tried this only to find that it 
will not work satisfactorily. Manufacturers should cover 
themselves with a price that will enable them to furnish the 
material and give prices to the dealer that will enable him 
to figure contract work on a basis to obviate a loss. 
Stick to Standard Patterns and Finishes 

N \NUFACTURERS have eliminated a great many lines 

from their catalogs and are concentrating on items 
which show the greater margin of profit. There will be 
very few, if any, new designs placed on the market this 
year, as the producers are oversold on the regular pat- 
terns. While this is not a time to speculate, as no one knows 
when the peak on price and demand will be reached, the 
dealer is safe in carrying a line of staple designs and fin- 
ishes in stock sufficient to take care of at least a normal 
year’s business. It is well to note also that buying condi- 
tions have changed somewhat, and that the demand for bet- 
ter grades of hardware now will prevail, because buildings 
of the better class will predominate. 


Do Not Lose Connection with the Source of Supply 

HE farmer and a great many individuals who have made 

a vast amount of money during the past two years will 
start building new homes, in which the better grade of mate- 
rial will be required. The dealer should take this into consid- 
eration when placing his stock order. Owing to the crowded 
condition of the factories, many manufacturers have taken 


An attractive wall display of builders’ hardware 
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their salesmen off the road indefinitely. This means that 
the dealers will be placed more than ever on their own re- 
sources and cannot depend upon the factory representative 
to help promote sales. Builders’ hardware will have to be 
handled like other staple lines, mainly by the dealers’ own 
sales forces. 

In checking up with representatives of several of the 
large manufacturers, the writer found it impossible to get 
expressions from them as to how long they expect present 
conditions to continue. When they were hit with the large 
volume of business the first of last August, they were un- 
prepared, and since that time they have been loaded with 
business, the orders received each month being from 40 to 50 
per cent more than their output for the same period. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the dealer who has a connection 
with the manufacturer is very fortunate and should not 
attempt to make changes, as the manufacturer will not take 
on new customers at the present time. 


When Dealers May Expect Deliveries 


BELIEVE this is an opportune time to give the dealer 

some information as to when he may expect deliveries. 
On the item of butts, strap and tee hinges, one of the largest 
manufacturers states that he cannot make deliveries in less 
than three or four months’ time. Another manufactur.r 
says that his plant is in better shape and can make deliv- 
eries on orders up to one thousand pairs in from four to six 
weeks. These two manufacturers roll their own steel and 
are in a better position to supply the market than the manu- 
facturer who depends on the rolling mills for this product. 
Another large manufacturer of steel butts states that he 
has been unable to procure raw material, and therefore has 
withdrawn all their prices and will not accept orders under 
any conditions until he finds out where he stands with the 
steel company. 

In rim knobs and locks, while there is no over supply, 
deliveries have been very satisfactory. Manufacturers are 
only from six to eight weeks behind in this class of mate- 
rial, and as the volume of this business comes through the 
jobber, the dealer should have no trouble in getting these 
items promptly. On the heavy bevel mortise lock sets, now 
considered the standard pattern, nearly all manufacturers 
are way oversold und deliveries cannot be expected in less 
than five or six months’ time. Their stock of raw material 
is running very low, and they are unable to procure deliv- 
eries or even promises from the steel company as to when 
they can expect relief. There are certain patterns of steel 
sets in the ornate designs which they are able to furnish 
promptly, having a stock of this material on hand, but wher- 
ever the manufacturer has to go into the market for steel, 
deliveries are naturally slow. While wrought and cast 
bronze lock sets are not plentiful, the factories are able to 
make deliveries within a reasonable length of time. There 
is, however, an inclination on the part of the factory to stay 
away from special designs and locks with special rabbet 
and backsets. This is a matter the dealers should take up 
with their architects immediately, instructing them to make 
their details such that standard hardware can be applied. 
There has been an acute shortage of glass knobs during the 
entire season. Manufacturers have been almost unable to 
obtain the tops, because the glass moulders have been out on 
a strike. Never before has the demand been so great. Dur- 
ing the past month manufacturers have been able to pro- 
cure limited quantities of tops, but it does not look as if there 
will be glass knobs on the market for the next three or four 
months. Manufacturers who specialize in sash locks and 
sash lifts are loaded with orders, being from three to four 
months behind at this writing, and can make no promises as 
to deliveries. Orders for cylinder work, such as cylinder front 
door locks, night latches, dead locks, etc., can be filled very 
promptly, as most manufacturers are not so far behind on 
this class of material. On bit keyed front door locks and 
three tumbler locks they are from two to three months be- 
hind, with orders coming in faster than deliveries are being 
made. On the miscellaneous shelf hardware, such as bolts, 
pulleys, casement fasteners, etc., deliveries in general take 
from two to three months. Several of the manufacturers 
have discontinued making the cheaper grades of cast iron 
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pulleys, as they show little or no profit at present market 
price. 
Give Factories Plenty of Time on Orders 


HE above information gives the dealer an idea of the 

length of time it takes to get goods from the factory, 
and he must take this carefully into consideration when 
selling builders’ hardware. Heretofore buildings have been 
allowed to proceed right up to the time the hardware was 
needed before the dealer made an attempt to sell the sup- 
plies to the owner or contractor. In other words, the dealer 
has depended upon the manufacturer or jobber to carry this 
stock. He must now change his policy materially. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks were never as low in the history of the 
business as they are to-day, and the jobbers, while not quite 
so badly off, are unable to keep their stocks anywhere near 
normal. It is therefore advisable for the dealer, if he is. 
short the necessary hardware to complete construction work 
going up in his vicinity, to go immediately to the contractor 
or owner and explain conditions, placing his order with the 
factory as soon as the foundations are in. If this is not 
done, a great many buildings will have to be occupied with- 
out the necessary hardware to complete them. 


Simple Rules That Spell Success 

N brief, the policy of the dealer who expects to make a 

success of his builders’ hardware business during the 
coming year should be shaped along the following lines: 

Keep away from ornate and unusual designs and finishes, 
and induce architects to do likewise. 

Do not speculate, but plan to carry a sufficient line of 
staple designs and finishes to care for at least a normal 
year’s business. 

Do not attempt to change lines if your present connections 
are fairly satisfactory. 

Keep posted on the market. 

Base selling prices on the current quotations regardless of 
the actual cost. ; 

Educate the selling force to handle builders’ hardware or- 
ders without depending upon factory aid, except in unusual 
cases. 

Induce builders to order their hardware when construc- 
tion starts, and place all factory orders as soon as specifi- 
cations are received. 

If these simple rules are followed, it is my belief that 
1920 will be the most profitable one, from a builders’ hard- 
ware standpoint, the retailer has ever experienced. 


Cases and counters conveniently arranged 


















Selling Suggestions for Shaving Supplies 


Don’t Confine Your Efforts to Razors Alone—Put in a Stock of Strops, 
Soap, Brushes, Talcum Powder and Lotions, it Will 


Pay the Rent 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


HE health and beauty of the masculine sex would 
be in grave danger to-day, because of the high 
cost of shaves and hair cuts, if a kind Providence 

and Yankee ingenuity hadn’t supplied us with the 
where-with-all to shave ourselves. 

Razors have been sold in hardware stores since the 
Dark Ages. But selling shaving supplies in a hardware 
store is still looked upon more or less as an innovation 
and a fad. 

Few dealers have featured shaving supplies to any 
appreciable extent, and probably only a very small 
minority have ever built up a window display around 
this line of stock alone. It is safe to say that no dealer 
in the country would think of carrying nails and refuse 
to handle hammers, or bolts without nuts, or screws and 
not screw drivers. Yet many a dealer sells razors but 
neglects, and even disdains, to handle a line of goods 
without which the razor is a cruel and inquisitorial 
instrument. 


r 


ANY people, unbiased by personal interest, enter- 

tain the opinion that the modern drug store is 
founded upon the negligence and mistakes of the hard- 
ware trade. If that is true the modern druggist has 
simply supplied a demand created by the limitations 
and restrictions the hardware dealer has placed upon 
himself. 

Men buy razors from a hardware dealer because they 
have confidence in his judgment. He has a reputation 
for knowing tools and cutlery. The question naturally 
arises, why shouldn’t a man go to the same place that 
he bought his razor for the conveniences and necessary 
items required to use that razor successfully? 

The answer is simple. It is largely a matter of edu- 
cation and advertising. The idea of shaving supplies in 
a hardware store has never been driven home to people 
in any effective way. It is an easily demonstrated fact 
that nine out of ten men when they think of buying 
shaving soap, think of a drug store. Association of 
ideas in this way is a tremendous and vital asset for 
any business. 

In view of the present high cost of shaving the time 
has perhaps never been more favorable for enterprising 
activity in selling shaving supplies, and effectively get- 
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Cash In On Shaving Supplies Contest 


HARDWARE AGE will give a prize of $10 
to any hardware dealer or clerk that 
sends in the best sales story on shaving 
supplies, and also an additional prize of 
$15 for a photograph of the best win- 
dow display, shown in a hardware store, 
devoted entirely to shaving supplies. 

Both contests will close 12 p. m. mid- 
night, May 1, 1920. Address all commu- 
nications, article and photos to Editor 
Shaving Supplies Contest, HARDWARE 
AGE, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 











ting your share of the profits in this business. Stop 
for an instant to consider the number of items possible 
to use in creating a window display at once distinctive 
and compelling, so as to focus attention on the fact that 
the hardware store is the logical place for men to pur- 
chase shaving supplies. In a list of items it is easily 
possible to enumerate seventeen, as a starter. 


. Straight Razors. 
Safety Razors. 


1 10. Shaving Brushes. 

2 11. Shaving Mirrors. 
3. Safety Razor Blades. 12. Barbers’ Shears. 

4. Safety Razor Blade Sharp- 13. Hair Clippers. 

eners. 14. Combs. 

15 

1 

1 


. Razor Strops. 5. Wire Brushes. 
. Dressing for Razor Strops. } 

7, 8, 9. Shaving Soap, Cream 
and Powder. 


6. Taleum Powder. 
7. Toilet Water. 


Unusual Things in Windows 
RATHER unusual things in a hardware window. 
And all the more reason why they will compel at- 
tention if tastefully displayed. The manufacturers of 
these various items would undoubtedly be glad to co- 
operate in the matter of suitable signs. Some of them 
would perhaps be willing to go so far as to send dem- 
onstrators or window dressers if you signified vigorous 
(Continued on page 308) 
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question, “Why should I become a tractor dealer?” 


This question can best be answered by a study of 
the progress of the tractor industry and its importance 
to the farmer. 

The history of tractor development is exceedingly 
hazy. Almost before we were aware of it there were 
quite a large number of tractors in general use. Very 
few accurate figures are available prior to the year 
1916. The estimate for the year 1912 is 11,500 trac- 
tors. This probably includes a number of steam engines 
which were sometimes known as tractors and were not 
of the present type. 

In 1913 there is no record available. 


15,000 tractors 
21,000 tractors 


Ta dealer naturally asks the manufacturer the 


62,742 tractors 
132,697 tractors 


In 1919 the estimate was 314,936. However, present- 
day records seem to indicate that there were probably 
not more than 175,000 tractors and tractor cultivators 
built during the year. 

The date at which the gas tractor came into existence 
is probably about the year 1901. This machine was a 
large, ponderous one, weighing about 19,000 Ib. It was 
given a rating of about 22 hp. at the drawbar and 40 hp. 


Tractors and Trucks to 


Combat H. C. of L. 
During Coming Year 


Prosperous Western Farmers are 
all owners of high power trac- 
tors bought through the 
Hardware Dealer — 
Trucks for going 
to market 


By J. D. WHITE. 


at the belt. It was a 2-cylinder machine, and was pre- 
sumed to pull from six to eight plows. 

Very little development toward the light tractor on 
the market to-day was made until several years later. 

The first time the tractor was brought officially to the 
public’s general attention was at the Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, contest in 1908, where five companies entered trac- 
tors, weight limited to about 15,000 lb. In 1919 there 
were six companies entered and reports have it that 
there were forty-five to fifty companies building 
tractors. 

The first record of tractors being brought to national 
importance in the United States was at the Fremont, 
Neb., demonstration in 1915, at which there were 
twenty-three tractors shown. 

The history from that date on is well known to all 
implement dealers, and it has been promoted generally 
by the manufacturers, by means of national tractor 
demonstrations, national indoor shows, and regional 
demonstrations. 


Tractor Is Essential 


~ROM the farmer’s standpoint statistics show that 
the tractor is absolutely essential to the production 

of foodstuffs. 
Government statistics show that in 1909 there were 
72.2 improved acres per farmer; now there are 75.2 
acres. From 1890 to 1910 the increase in population 
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He comes into the city with his several-ton truck at a very small cost 


of the United States was over 22,000,000. The increase 
in all occupations has been about 10,334,000. Out of 
this number only a few more than 2,000,000 have en- 
tered agricultural pursuits. The number of improved 
acres per capita population in 1890 was 5.5 acres; now 
it is less than 4 acres. These statistics show that the 
tendency is for people to leave the farm at the conse- 
quent increase in crop acres per man. 

Regardless of the decrease in number of farmers, 
the value of farm crops is constantly increasing at the 
rate of about $1,000,000 a year. Production can be 
increased only in one of two ways—by increasing the 
crop yield per acre, or increasing crop acres per man 
by the use of improved farm machinery. The latter 
method seems to be most easily attained. From sta- 
tistics we find the value of farm machinery in 1910 
was $765,000,000, where in 1919 it was $1,875,000,000. 
These figures clearly indicate the progress in the use of 


improved farm machinery. The present place of the 
tractor industry is as well assured as agricultural im- 
plements. 

There has already been a decrease in the number of 
horses in use on farms to-day. During the last three 
years Mr. Dinsmore, Secretary of the American Perch- 
eron Association, in a recent speech, estimated there 
has been a replacement of about 3 per cent of the horses 
by tractors. While this is small, yet the tractor as an 
industry is very young, and the fact, considering the 
country over, that there have already been some inroads 
by the tractor should assure us of the place of the 
tractor. 

The value of our farm horses, which we find by study 
of the stock market in Chicago, is very low. Horses 
weighing 1200 to 1400 lb. are selling at $100 to $125; 
1500 to 1600 lb. at $175; 1800 lb. at $200 and upward. 

On a Southwestern ranch the following comparison 


This farmer has two trucks filled with produce and saves much time on trips to market 








Look these figures over carefully 
IN UNITED STATES 
15,000 tractors 
21,000 tractors 
29,670 tractors 
62,742 tractors 
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was made: 57 acres of cotton stubble was plowed 7 in. 
deep with a consumption of 2.63 gal. of kerosene, 0.087 
gal. of lubricating oil, 0.007 gal. of gasoline, and 0.007 
lb. of hard oil. Figuring the operator’s wages at $6 
per day, the total cost per acre of plowing was 93 cents. 
At the same time 50 acres was plowed with horses. 
With oats at 88 cents per bu. and hay at $30 per ton, 
each horse’s feed alone cost 61 cents a day. The man 
driving the teams received $3 a day and still the cost 
per acre was $1.08. 

Even the last operation on the farm to be motorized 
—cultivation—can be done much more cheaply with a 
motor cultivator than with horses. Cost figures kept 
on an Illinois farm show horse cultivation cost 73 cents 
per acre, whereas motor cultivation cost 51 cents per 
acre. 

Tractor’s Use in Future 
ROM the views of tractor owners in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, and statistics com- 
piled by The Farmer: 

ERighty-six per cent say that tractors are a profitable 
investment. 

Ninety-three per cent say the tractor business will 
increase. 

Eighty-three per cent state that tractors decrease the 
use of horses. 

Eighty-two per cent say that satisfactory service has 
already been given on tractors. 


This is an Italian picture. 


Hardware Age 


Fifty-nine per cent of the farmers’ wives approve the 
purchase of tractors. 

These same tractor owners estimate the average life 
of the present-day tractor would be 7.96 years. 

The bankers of these sarme States express themselves 
as follows: 

Seventy-three per cent say tractors enable farmers to 
farm land with less help. 

Sixty-five per cent encourage the purchase of tractors. 

Sixty-two per cent are willing to lend money to buy 
tractors. 

Forty-one per cent believe the farmers are justified 
in borrowing money to buy tractors. 

Bankers are naturally conservative, and these figures 
clearly indicate that the financial interests of the coun- 
try are back of the tractor industry. 

Implement dealers are getting into the tractor busi- 
ness. Censuses taken at the Wisconsin and Illinois Im- 
plement Dealers’ Conventions indicate that implement 
dealers are interested in handling tractors. 

Out of 95 dealers present at the Wisconsin conven- 
tion 85 stated that they handled tractors—10 did not— 
69 stated they stocked tractors. 

At the Illinois Implement Dealers’ Convention 68 
dealers were represented. Of these 61 stated they were 
handling tractors, while 7 were not. 

Implement dealers are the logical ones to handle 
tractors, because of their familiarity with the farmer’s 
requirements and their better appreciation of the need 
of prompt service. The National Implement Manufac- 
turers’ Association has gone on record to the effect 
that the implement dealer is the logical dealer and it 
is up to him to take care of his share of the respon- 
sibility. 

The Dealer’s Responsibility 


HE average dealer must take more general interest 
in the tractor than he has in the past. He must 
become willing to stock tractors, and particularly re- 
pair parts. He must develop a service organization 
that will relieve the manufacturer of at least the minor 
troubles which are so expensive to care for at the pres- 
ent time. 
He must learn to be a merchandiser of tractors as 
well as implements and conduct an organized sales cam- 
paign. 


Although they have an old-fashioned thresher they have an up-to-date 


tractor 
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He must not wait until the tractor manufacturer can 
supply him with a salesman to go out and canvass the 
customers. The canvasser habit is one that has been 
greatly abused, and while the manufacturer is probably 
somewhat at fault, yet many dealers depend too much 
upon the services of a canvasser. 

He must furnish lists of prospective purchasers to 
the manufacturer so that advertising matter can be 
supplied them. He must interest the banker in finan- 
cing the farmer, and thereby equalize the burden. He 
must recognize the value of the increased purchase 
power of the farmer. He must not overlook the value 
of increasing the volume of business and decreasing 
the overhead, thereby increasing the net profits. 

The manufacturer has and will continue to expend 
vast sums of money in the development and promotion 
of the tractor industry. He will maintain a capable 
engineering force for the further development and im- 
provement of the tractor. 

He will continue to assist the dealer in demonstra- 
tions and in generally promoting the idea of power 
farming to the farmer. 

He will increase the already extensive advertising 
campaigns, both local and national. 

He will continue to assist the dealer with trained 
tractor salesmen. 





Tractor Facts 


The average life of a tractor is 
estimated at 7.96 years. 

Sixty-five per cent of the banks en- 
courage the purchase of tractors by 
farmers. 

Implement dealers are getting into 
the tractor business. 
Manufacturers will spend vast sums 
of money for the promotion of trac- 
tor business. 

Get a good agency this spring. 











Even to cutting wood the tractor proves a time, money and labor saver 





He will continue to train service men who may be 
secured by the dealer as his service men. 

He will maintain and install large stocks of repair 
parts at advantageous distributing points throughout 


He will continue the liberal stocking 
terms now in force. He will steadily increase the grant- 
ing of more liberal discounts. He will continue to de- 
velop new and improved power farming machinery to 
work with the tractor. He will conduct tractor serv- 
ice schools throughout the country. 

It will then be up to the dealer to educate the farmer 
and teach him the value of power farming. 

It will only be a case of a couple of years when he 
will have to employ this method to meet competition. 
If the idea is thoroughly understood now and the rea- 
sons are driven home, the farmer will take to tractors 
like the well-known duck to water. Remind him that 
the banks are behind him, the makers of tractors are 
behind him, and that you and your reputation are al- 
ways behind him in any new venture that you be- 
lieve in. 


the country. 



























Urge Your Display Man to Study This 


True merit of any kind is not limited by geography. It will pierce 
the crust of the most bigoted prejudice. 

These are German photographs taken before the war, when Germany 
was the world’s foremost producer and distributor of cutlery. 

These photographs crystallize effectively original and, therefore, un- 
usual merchandising ideas of real merit. 
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his} Pair of Cutlery Windows from Over-seas 


We are proud to admit a loathing for the Germany of 1914-18. We 
sincerely hope the German people have recovered from their madness. 


Likewise, we are proud to admit that we recognize genuine merit when 


we meet it, shown by anybody, anywhere, 


anytime. 


We publish these photos believing that our readers will find in them 


much of SUGGESTIVE. value. They are 
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The Seed Selling Season 


In the Spring a Young Man’s Fancy Seriously Turns to Thoughts of a Garden— 
So Does an Old Man’s—Making Seeds Attractive 


By ALAN BLAIR 


country to-day. Every Spring breeze carries 

millions of them. They simply cannot be dodged 
or warded off. Flu masks won’t stop them and vac- 
cines are of no avail. No one is immune to their 
attacks, and they are particularly active in their as- 
saults upon the man who possesses a strip of ground. 
Thank fortune the fever they produce has no harmful 
effects, even though it may hang on throughout the 
entire growing season. It is the good old Garden 
Germ, and under its influence staid and sober indi- 
viduals are filled with an uncontrollable desire to go 
out in the back yard and dig in the dirt. Their fingers 
itch to grasp a trowel, a spading fork, a rake or a hoe, 
and they forsake the late novels to revel in the mys- 
teries of the seed catalog. Garden Fever is as old as 


T « livest germs.in the world are loose in this 
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Rack used by Lentz Hardware Co., Yakima, Wash. 


the hills, and it breaks out with unfailing regularity 
about the time the first blade of grass pokes its head 
out of Winter quarters. It is a symbol of the call of 
Mother Earth urging her children away from the 
flesh pots and back to the soil. There is only one 
bona-fide cure for Garden Fever, and the prescrip- 
tion can be filled at any hardware store. For a month 
I have had all the symptoms myself, and right now 
I have an insane desire to throw my typewriter through 
the window and spend my next month’s salary on 
trowels and seeds. You are probably feeling the same 
way, and its a 10-to-1 bet that every man, woman and 
child in your baliwick harbors a like inclination. 
You and I may put up a good fight and stave off the 
disease, but your regular customers rather like the 
old malady. So long as it can’t hurt them any, let’s 
let the fever have its annual run, and keep our end 
up by dealing out the medicine. 
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Lining Up with the Seed Catalog 

i vansaour reads the seed catalogs these days. 

The magazines are packed with seed advertise- 
ments, while every mail carries hundreds of colored 
lithographs of vegetables and flowers. In other words, 
the seed men are giving the hardware dealer a lot of 
free advertising, if he will only take advantage of it. 
They realize the importance of getting in their fine 
work in advance of the actual planting time; of play- 
ing on the would-be gardener’s sense of anticipation, 
which sometimes turns out a schedule that realiza- 
tion can hardly fill. They are convincing your cus- 
tomer that a garden is about the finest thing he can 
produce, and when he is once convinced, someone is 
going to sell that customer a bunch of garden requis- 
ites. Will it be you? I hope so, and I am sure it will 
be if you line up with the seed catalog and play the 
same kind of a game. It may mean putting the gar- 
den tools on display a little earlier than usual, but it 
will pay you for all the extra bother. If the Garden 
Germ is working its best, men will buy seeds and 
garden tools while the ground still holds the Winter’s 
frost. Cater to him while he is in the buying mood and 
take advantage of the preliminary work the seed man 
has done for you. 

Put a Garden in That Show Window 

(= of the best methods of boosting early sales of 

seeds and garden tools is through the use of well 
developed window displays. Such a display should 
take the form of a garden plot in the window. Make 
a set of galvanized trays to fit the floor of the window 
to correspond to vegetable beds. Fill them with good 
rich earth, and form gravel paths between the beds. 
If you wish, the beds can be planted with the arti- 
ficial vegetables such as are used in similar displays 
of the large city seed stores. However, it is an easy 
matter to actually grow such quick growing vegetables 
as radishes, onion sets, lettuce, etc., in the sheet metal 
pans. The appeal of such a display is almost irre- 
sistible. Don’t make the mistake of crowding the 
display with a lot of miscellaneous garden tools. Have 
a small wheel seeder or cultivator in one plot, 4 
trowel and a weeder in another, and a dibble in 
another. Use a good woven wire fence for a back- 
ground, and against it stand the shovels, hoes, rakes, 
spading forks, weeders and other similar items. Have 
a sprinkle can in evidence, a coil of hose and a hand 
sprayer. You can safely leave the rest to the imagi- 
nation of the customer. 

The window display which we reproduce was in- 
stalled in the By-Lo Store, Frankfort, Ind., and was 
directly responsible for many sales of garden equip- 
ment. The floor of the window was covered with com- 
mon garden soil, and near the front the trimmer 
placed a row of small earthen bowls filled with bulk 
seeds. A hand garden plow was placed near the 
center of the trim, and a wax display figure of 4 
man was placed at the handles in the natural operat- 
ing position. Woven wire fencing was used as a back- 
ground, with garden tools arranged as suggested 
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above. This window was used during the war, which 
accounts for some of the card signs seen in the trim. 
The war is over but the idea is as good as ever. 


Movable Racks for Long Handled Tools 


ie displaying the more common garden tools, such 
as rakes, hoes, forks, shovels, cultivators and 
weeders, some type of movable display rack is almost 
essential. In many of the smaller towns and cities 
it is customary to place such a rack on the walk in 
front of the store, and where this is permitted good 
results are always noted. There are several types of 
these racks which may be purchased from various 
firms making fixtures. Simple home-made racks can 
also be easily made if necessary. We illustrate two 
such devices found in retail hardware stores in the 
State of Washington. Both are constructed from ordi- 
nary surfaced lumber, and the construction can be 
readily seen from the illustration. In the circular 
rack, the shovels, spades and spading forks are hung 
on steel supports, while holes in the top allow the 
longer handled items, such as rakes and hoes, to be 
stood up inside the circle. The other rack is long 
and narrow, and all the tools are kept in place by 
running the handles through openings in the top cross- 
bar and in the secondary platform. Both racks are 
equipped with casters and are neatly painted. They 
are simple in construction and can be easily dupli- 
cated during quiet periods around the store. 


Try a Garden Tool and Steel Goods Dept. 


ys the trade is heavy enough to warrant it, 
and there is. sufficient space in the store, it is 
good policy to have a regular department for garden 
tools and the steel goods lines. Regular steel goods 
hangers may be used, and there are many very ef- 
ficient manufactured fixtures that may be utilized to 
advantage. The main thing.to have in mind in such 
a department is compactness, neatness and a thorough 
display of the tools carried. 

The Peoples Hardware Co., of Gary, Ind., maintains 
such a department, near the back of the store and 
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under the balcony, which houses the gas ranges, re- 
frigerators, etc. Practically all the tools are hung 
on the regulation steel goods hangers, although a 
center platform is used for scoop shovels, as illus- 
trated. During the Spring and early Summer, the 
smaller garden tools, such as trowels, dibbles, trans- 
planters, weeders, asparagus knives, sprinklers, spray- 
ers, etc., are displayed on specially made display 
tables. The wheel tools, cultivators, hand plows and 
seeders are shown on the floor of the department. 

In maintaining such a department it is well to have 
it near where the garden seeds are handled. 

A good man should be placed in charge of the 
Garden Equipment Section and allowed to use his own 
initiative. Often he will develop selling ideas that 
will practically double sales. In one such depart- 
ment in Iowa, the sales of garden tools and acces- 
sories were increased 200 per cent through the ar- 
rangement of complete sets and garden outfits. This 
firm also sold many sets of miniature tools for the 
children’s gardens, some of these sets retailing as 
high as $2. Other small sets were arranged for the 
use of women in tending the flower gardens and bulb 
plots. It was found to be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to sell a set, where only a single tool was called 
for. There is no copyright on the idea, and it is well 
worth a trial. 

Somewhere in your store there is a salesman with 
Garden Fever. He knows what the other victims 
want, need or can be sold. He is well enough ac- 
quainted with the garden equipment line to display 
it properly, talk it intelligently and sell it on the right 
basis. Give him the opportunity he craves and show 
your appreciation when he makes good. 

Whenever you find a salesman in your store with a 


hardware hobby, encourage it. Some of them are 
amateur carpenters, all of the young ones play 
baseball and participate in sports of all kinds. The 


young married clerk is usually the garden enthusiast. 
However, it’s a fever that is no respector of 
age. 


Garden trim used in window of By-Lo Store, Frankfort, Ind., during the war 
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Hardware Age 


























Steel goods department of People’s Hardware Co., Gary, Ind. 


Handling Seeds 


By D. D. MERCER 


Fowler & Sellars Co. have handled seeds continu- 
ously for twenty-five years, and our seed business 
has steadily increased each year, until now seed is one 
our main lines in the springtime. The varieties are 
numbered and arranged numerically, as well as alpha- 
betically. 

Several years ago we had seed racks and bins built to 
fit in the front section of the store. 

We have the small seeds such as cabbage, lettuce, and 
radishes, etc., put up in packages of ounces, quarter 
pounds, half pounds and pounds—large seed such as 
beans, peas and corn are put up in 10c packages as well 
as quarter pounds, half pounds, pounds, two and five 
pound packages, and also in bulk where they weigh out 
10-, 25- or 100-pound lots. Field seed is kept in bins, 
where small quantities are weighed out. The bag lots 
are filled from the stock on the third floor. 


Handled by Specialist 


The seed is cared ior by Jas. J. Young, who has been 
with the firm for a great many years. He has always 
had a garden both of vegetables and flowers, and takes 
great interest in the filling of the orders. All orders 
received by mail, or left to be filled, are put up under 
the supervision of Mr. Young. 

We have a number in our employ who have had long 
experience in gardening. Many customers simply give 
the size of their garden and leave the selection of the 
seed to us knowing that our selections are made with 
great care, and that they get the varieties best suited 
for their particular need. 

Seed potatoes are bought by the car load, field seed 
such as oats, corn and grass seed are bought in large 
quantities. 

Seed should always be ordered early. We arrange it 
all in the racks on one of the upper floors, and bring it 
down on the main floor early in February, so as to have 
it in place in time to fill the early orders for those who 
start their plants in hotbeds. 
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The motor accessories department of Weed & Co. 
BELOw—Another view of the same department 


HE hardware dealer should sell automobile accessories 
to increase his business. Second, he has already 50 per 
cent of the automobile accessories line on his shelves. The 
balance of accessories he should handle for the same reason 
that he handles supplies for other vehicles. Why exclude 
the automobile? 
* * * 

It is not necessary to have any special knowledge of 
motor cars in order to sell accessories. Of course, a man 
with knowledge of a motor car will be able to wait on a 
motorist more intelligently than one that has no knowledge 
of a motor car; just the same as any experience is valuable 
to a man in any other line. 

* * * 


It is not necessary to render any service, such as instal- 
lation, although service will help in a good many cases to 
get business which you would not get otherwise. In other 


Accessory 
Questions Answered 


By JOHN MENIG, 
Manager Automotive Equipment Department, Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


words, service and installation can be used as an advertise- 
ment to get more business. 


* * * 


There are no special difficulties in selling tires, providing 
you handle a tire that has a good reputation. 


* * * 


We have found that displaying novelties and new acces- 
sories on our counters and in the show windows has brought 
us many sales which we would not have gotten if the articles 
were on our shelves. When a motorist comes in for some- 
thing that he needs, 75 per cent of the time he will buy 
something else he has seen displayed. 

* * * 


Our advice to a hardware dealer about to put in his first 
stock of automobile accessories would be to buy conserva- 
tively and to stock according to his demands. 











astonishing things—rubber plants, baby carriages, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Terry McGovern. 

From now on it will perhaps also be known as the 
place where a hardware man, single handed, made a 
clean quarter of a million dollars last year selling mill 
supplies. I refer to the firm of H. W. Rohlfs & Son, 
Third Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, 
owned and managed by H. R. L. Rohlfs. 


5 patente New York, is famous because of four 


Mills like this need, quantities of the best hardware 


Every City Has Some Kind of Mills 









and They Are All Trading at 
the Hardware Store 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


“How did you do it?” I asked him. 

“By putting three common words into action,” he 
replied. ‘Concentration, work and service.” 

“But the details?” I ventured. 

“Well,” he said, ‘we make it a practice to send out a 
large number of circular letters every few months. We 
have a large mailing list and keep adding to it con- 
tinually. 

“We send these letters to every factory, mill, shop 
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and plant in this section that use factory supplies, me- 
chanics’ tools, cutlery, pipe fittings, paints and oils, and 
builders’ hardware. In these letters we call attention 
to the important facts about existing conditions that 
influence the supply and demand, as, for example, a price 
advance may be expected or a shortage may be growing 
acute in some particular line, and we advise our cus- 
tomers to buy accordingly. 

“With these letters we always enclose lists for the 
customers’ convenience in ordering. For instance, we 
send a table of gages giving the gage number, the deci- 
mal, and the approximate number of feet per pound, 
showing the fractions of an inch with the decimal equiv- 
alents for steel and music wire. These tables of gages 
are very helpful in both placing and filling orders. 

“After these circular letters go out we follow them 
up. Even after we have delivered an order to a cus- 
tomer we follow it up, because it is our policy to make 
sure, always, that a customer is satisfied with the serv- 
ice we have rendered. We make it our particular busi- 
ness to find out if the goods we have delivered have 
come up to the customers’ expectations in every respect, 
and I believe it pays, both for the spirit of good will that 
it creates and also for the advertising value that it con- 
tains. 

“Perhaps the most important thing is prompt deliv- 
eries. As a matter of fact I believe that in the final 
analysis you will find that the keynote to any success- 
ful business is Service, with a capital S. 

“We have come to believe here in the efficacy of 
spending a little money on printers’ ink. In that con- 
nection, it might be interesting to call attention to the 
advertising value of calendars. Every year I send out 
a large number of calendars, with an appropriate quo- 
tation at the heading of each month. I’ve received 
many letters from all over the city requesting calendars 
for 1920 because of the simple but rather unusual in- 
formation printed on them.” 

Mr. Rohlfs was kind enough to give me one of his 
calendars, and I can testify to its value and interest. 
All the legal holidays, many of the memorable dates of 
history, the weather forecast and the changings of the 
moon are recorded in proper order. Rohlfs’ calendar 
is an almanac that can be suspended open-faced upon 
the wall. Some of the quotations he has selected are full 
of homely wisdom and indicate appropriately the health 
and integrity of the mind that selected them. For in- 
stance, for January the quotation is: ‘Begin anew to- 
day. Yesterday is gone. Its defects—even its victories 
are a thing of the past. You are a new man to-day.” 
For February we find a quotation from Whately, “Hon- 
esty is the best policy; but he who acts on that prin- 
ciple is not an honest man.” And another, from 
Beecher, that ‘It is not work that kills men; it is worry. 
Work is healthy; you can hardly put more upon a man 
than he can bear. Worry is rust upon the blade.” 

The value of these calendars as a means of keeping 
the name of Rohlfs before the eyes of his customers 
can hardly be overestimated. Continuing with his re- 
marks, from where we diverged, he is hearty in his ‘in- 
dorsement of co-operating with the manufacturer. 


Information Plus 


“ E have always found it to be of very practical 

value,” he said, “to enclose the manufacturers’ 
pamphlets in every package or case that we send out. 
It Is not only co-operating with the manufacturer but 
It is giving your customer full and reliable information 
about the merchandise he has bought. You are giving 
him the suggestions of experts; information that he is 
clearly entitled to as a purchaser. 
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“We constantly endeavor to make our customers feel 
that they can come to us at any time for information 
about anything relating to hardware. If we don’t know 
we'll find out for them. It establishes a cordial feeling 
of confidence and reliability. 

“However, the thing that is of more material value 
than anything else is having a large and well-balanced 
stock. When a customer wants something he usually 
wants it ina hurry. If you can get him what he wants 
when he wants it, you have bound him to you with 
hoops of steel.” 

Regarding stock a few words may well be said to ad- 
vantage about Rohlfs’ method of knowing just what he 
has and where it is. He carries an enormous stock, 
even for these days of deadly shortage. He also has an 
extra warehouse that is far from empty. The casual 
observer probably wouldn’t be aware of the amount of 
stock in the Rohlfs store because there is a drawer, a 
shelf, a case or a bin for everything and each single 
item is in its place properly marked and numbered. 

As an example he keeps special small tools and pocket 
knives in glass display cases, all numbered and price 
marked. But the larger part of his stock in these items 
he keeps in a big safe in small boxes that are numbered 
exactly the same as the corresponding sizes or patterns 


(Continued on page 307) 


Busy Men Means More Mill Supplies 























Washington Merry Over Burleson’s Plight 


Postmaster General Must Now Ask Congress for Stupendous Deficiency Appropriation— 
Total Shortage of His Administration May Reach $110,000,000—Praeger’s Air Mail 
Appropriation Knocked Out—Bacharach’s Iniquitous Sales Tax Measure 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 2, 1920. 

LL Washington is laughing at Burleson. But the 
A capital city has so often been convulsed with merri- 

ment at the antics of the Postmaster General that it 
is necessary to explain that in this instance the laughter 
is caused by the ridiculuus figure he cuts as the result of 
the disclosures of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision awarding to the railroads all the boasted “sur- 
plus” of Burleson’s entire administration and many millions 
additional on the ground that the carriers have been grossly 
underpaid for transporting the mails. 


Blown His Last Bubble 


6 es last bubble of Burleson’s reputation has been pricked, 
not with a pin but with a harpoon. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made a thorough job of it. 

The rottenness of the postal service has become so gener- 
ally recognized that even the Postmaster General’s best 


friends could say nothing in its favor except that Burleson ’ 


, 


had saved the taxpayers’ money. Now that his seven years 
administration is charged with a gigantic deficit of $70,000,- 
000 to January 1 of this yeur, even his most eager apolo- 
gists are silenced. 

But if all Washington is laughing at Burleson, it is also 
wondering why we haven’t had so much as a single peep 
from the usually voluble press bureau of the Post Office 
Department since the Commission handed down its decision. 
Under ordinary circumstances, if an attack on the Post- 
master General appears in a morning newspaper, Burleson’s 
press bureau has a few thousand words in the way of a 
reply in the hands of the Washington correspondents in time 
for the afternoon editions. 

Perhaps the reason why the bureau has said nothing is 
because there is nothing to say. The facts have been so 
clearly and forcibly stated by the Commission that it would 
tax the cleverest apologist to frame a reply worth printing 
even in a Texas newspaper. 


No Chance for Court Review of Decision 


T is intimated here that Burleson may seek to appeal 

to the courts from the decision of the Commission, not in 
the hope of securing its reversal, but with a view to staving 
off the final determination of the issue until after the elec- 
tions, or perhaps until the end of his ill-starrd administra- 
tion. Any such attempt would be a mere gallery play and 
could not result in the slightest change in the ultimate out- 
come. 


CROUNSE 


When Burleson caused the Moon space-basis bill to be 
framed he builded better than he knew. The law as enacted 
makes the Interstate Commerce Commission the final ar- 
biter of all questions of fact with regard to the reasonable- 
ness of both basis and rates. 

No question of law is involved upon which to base an 
appeal. It therefore appears certain that no court would 
be willing to accept jurisdiction of the case, and there is 
little chance that Burleson will ever be able to force further 
consideration of the merits of the controversy. 


May Have to Raise Parcel Post Rates 


UT how are the railroads to get the money wrongfully 

withheld from them? This query and the more impor- 
tant question as to the possibility of the reorganization of 
the parcel post and rural free delivery servcies that may be 
forced by the higher railway mail pay decreed by the Com- 
mission are matters of absorbing interest and of no little 
importance to the business men of the country. 

It has now been made perfectly clear that the postal ser- 
vice, so far from being self-sustaining, as Burleson has 
boasted, has actually been running behind to the tune of 
many million dollars per annum and has piled up its big- 
gest deficits in the years when the gross business was largest 
and when, if ever, there should have been a surplus. This 
is fully demonstrated by an examination of Mr. Burleson’s 
own figures, supplemented by the decree of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Burleson’s Blatant Boast 


i you are fond of a good laugh you will enjoy reading 4 
little extract from Burleson’s last annual report which 
should be carefully perused in the light of the Commission’s 
decision, which shows that in every item of the boasted 
performance there has been but abject failure. Read this: 

“Firm in the belief that the postal establishment should 
be self-supporting, it has been the policy and constant aim 
of this administration, during the seven years of its tenure 
of office, to equalize postal revenues and expenditures in 
so far as it is possible to do so, in order that postal opera- 
tions might be removed from consideration in connection 
with the levying of taxes. This, it is submitted, is sound 
public policy. To administer the affairs of the service 


without regard to economy and efficiency, passively sub- 
missive to the grip of selfish private interests which fatten 
on extravagance, privilege and favoritism, is not only 4 
breach of public trust, but inevitably results in an unwar- 
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ranted burden on the public treasury. On the other hand, 
to conduct the service with an eye single to profit is to 
impose a supplemental tax and thereby assume a function 
not contemplated or delegated by law. The service belongs 
to the people and should be conducted for their use and 
benefit, but those who use the mails for particular pur- 
poses should pay for the service rendered them at rates ap- 
proximating the cost of the service. There should be no 
class distinction of any kind. The attempt to equalize the 
revenues and expenditures can only produce approximate 
results, however, for the revenues depend upon the patron- 
age of the public, and the necessity of making many long- 
term contracts for the carrying of the mails precludes the 
possibility of adjusting expenditures concurrently with pe- 
riods in which the revenues are relatively low. 


How “Efficiency” Was Promoted 


“In keeping with these principles, the controlling pur- 
pose of this administration has been to promote efficiency 
by the complete standardization of the service—by har- 
monizing equipment, adjusting the personnel in respect to 
individual fitness and ability and securing the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation in every quarter. If these efforts brought 
the expenditures below the revenues, the surplus was to be 
used for the enlargement of the service and, when justified, 
to a reduction of rates. Where it has been necessary to en- 
large postal facilities money has been spent without stint; 
where extravagance or waste were apparent, the pruning 
knife has been applied without fear or favor. at the 
carrying out of these principles has been efficacious has 
been demonstrated by the table which follows, showing the 
financial results of postal administration during the two suc- 
cessive seven-year periods from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 
1919, being the fiscal years 1906 to 1919, inclusive. The 
figures have been taken from the official reports of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department and, while the first 
fiscal year reported in the second period was partly in the 
tenure of office of the previous administration, it appears 
that the revenues and expenditures for the first half of 
that year were approximately equal and therefore negligi- 
ble for comparative purposes. 


Surplus (+) Surplus (+) 
° ° 


r r 

Fiscal Year Deficit (—) Fiscal Year Deficit (—) 
Se — $10,542,941 1913 ...... .t+ $4,510,650 
OC ae — 6,692,081 1914 ........ + , 4,376,463 
Me ws werereleate — 16,910,278 1915 ...... .— 11,333,308 
- fee — 17,479,770 1916 ........+ 5,829,236 
a ee — 6,881,481 1917 ........ + 9,836,211 
ED “oishe-esniaiacs + Baste IOIS oc ccwece + 19,626,774 
1 rer — 1,785,523 1919 ...... .+ 2,342,851 

jo | — $59,072,909 Total ... + $35,188,879 


Burleson Makes the Issue 


_ In commenting upon this showing, Burleson brings the 
issue squarely to a head. He says: 

“It will be observed that in the first period covering the 
seven years prior to the time the present administration 
assumed office, there was an unbroken line of annual deficits, 
excepting in 1911, when a small surplus was shown, the 
aggregate net deficit for the period amounting to $59,072,- 
909. On the other hand, in the second period, covering 
practically the tenure of office of the present administra- 
tion, there has been an unbroken line of annual surpluses, 
excepting in 1915, the year in which the great World War 
began, the aggregate net surplus for the period amounting 
to $35,188,879. The net change in favor of the public 
treasury was, therefore, $94,261,788.62. The cause of the 
change is immediately apparent. Whereas the revenues 
under this administration increased $737,597,818, or at the 
rate of 50.68 per cent compared with the seven-year period 
Prior to the time it assumed office, the expenditures in- 
creased only $643,335,795, or at the rate of 42.49 per cent. 

he difference between the increase in revenues, less losses, 


———s 








‘“‘Misfortunes never come singly 
and the Post Office Department is 
playing in hard luck these days.” 
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equals the amount of the net change in favor of the public 
treasury.” 


How the P. M. G.’s Complete Record Will Look 


HE italics are mine. That last paragraph should be 
read in conjunction with the following table, which 
foreshadows Burleson’s eight-year record to March 4, 1921, 
as he will have to report it in view of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as compared with the 
preceding seven years, of his predecessor’s administration: 


(Surplus (+) Surplus (+) 


or or 
Fiscal Year Deficit (—) Fiscal Year Deficit (—) 
SO eoisawden: — $10,542,941 1913 ...... + $4,510,650 
SOOe ga cvaxans —~ €602061 1914*...0.: 4,376,463 
SP ccceapeus — 16,910,278 1915 ...... — 11,333,308 
BO euwe wens —- I7TATOTIO FS ..ccee: = 5,829,236 
POO i 6 aieiagtee — 5,881,481 1917 ...... — 3,859,789 
1) See + SIG 35S IDS. 260: — 16,373,226 
BP rie ean — 1,786,523 1919 ...... — 33,257,149 
—nees BOE s 6 e4s — 36,000,000 
OUND ese cws — $59,072,909 1921* ..... — 24,000,000 
*Eight months. Total . -- $109,507,123 


The figures foreshadowed for the fiscal year 1920 and 
the eight months of 1921 given in the above table are based 
upon the assumption that, aside from the increased railway 
mail pay ordered by the Commission, the postal service will 
be able to break even. Instead, therefore, of ctediting him- 
self with a surplus of about $35,000,000, Burleson must 
debit himself with a colossal deficit of more than $109,000,- 
000, a “net change” of about $144,000,000 against the publie 
treasury, to borrow the formula of his annual report. 


Must Ask Huge Deficiency Appropriation 


Ts first step that Burleson will probably have to take 
in compliance with the decision of the Commission will 
be the filing of a supplemental estimate with the Senate Post 
Office Committee, asking for $35,000,000 additional to pay 
the railroads for carrying the mails during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 next. The House has already passed the 
Post Office appropriation bill, but, as I stated last week, 
the total amount provided for the railway mail pay and 
several other important items of inland mail transportation 
is only $60,000,000, while under the Commission’s decision 
the railroads will be entitled to about $85,000,000. 

The next move the Postmaster General must make is to 
petition Congress for a deficiency appropriation to cover the 
period from Nov. 1, 1916, to June 30, 1920. Revised esti- 
mates of these deficits are about as follows: Underpayment 
for fourteen months, from Nov. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1917, 
$22,000,000; underpayment from Jan. 1, 1918, to June 30, 
1920 (two and a half years) at $36,000,000 per year, $90,- 
000,00; total, $112,000,000. . 

Some little deficiency appropriation! 

Burleson will have no alternative but to petition Con- 
gress to appropriate this money on behalf of the railroads. 
The law is obligatory on that point. 

A specific provision of the Moon space-basis law stipulated 
that “the Postmaster General shall readjust” the railway 
mail pay on such basis as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall determine to be “just and reasonable” from and 
after Nov. 1, 1916. 

You see, Burleson counted upon fooling the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, just as he had fooled Congress. 


Praeger’s Air Mail Appropriation Cut Off 


ISFORTUNES never come singly, and the Post Office 

Department is playing in hard luck these days. Fol- 
lowing close upon the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the entire appropriation estimated for the Air 
Mail Service during the coming fiscal year has been stricken 
out of the annual Post Office appropriation bill. 

The Air Mail has long been a pet project of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Otto Praeger. Indeed, 
Praeger has devoted so much attention to the Air Mail that 
he would seem to have little time for any other feature 
of the postal service. 

The Post Office press bureau has been busy for many 
months chanting the praises of the Air Mail and describing 
Praeger’s wonderful accomplishments and inestimable ser- 
vices to “the cause of commercial aviation.” Of course, the 
bureau has had nothing to say about the four mail pilots 
who have been killed or maimed, the mails burned up en 
route, the houses set afire and the numerous petitions of 
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reputable business houses protesting against the transporta- 
tion of their precious letters by Air Mail. 


Right Where Mary Wore Her Beads 


EVERTHELESS, the House of Representatives has 

managed to keep, fairly informed of the real situation 
and, sick and tired of the whole humbug, it recently struck 
out the entire Air Mail appropriation from the Post Office 
budget bill on a point of order. i 

Of course, Burleson and Praeger will make a desperate 
attempt to induce the Senate to reconsider the appropriation, 
and some sort of a compromise will result that probably will 
limit the service to experimental work, which is well enough 
in its way. 

The reckless fashion in which the public money has been 
spent in defense of the Air Mail is demonstrated by a bul- 
letin of the Post Office Department’s press bureau which lies 
before me. It is a handsomely printed four-page document, 
nine by fifteen inches, and must have cost the taxpayers a 
pretty penny. It purports to be an extract from the Con- 
gressional Record of Jan. 6, 1920, embracing a letter of 
about 10,000 words, addressed by Burleson—though prob- 
ably written by Praeger—to Senator McKellar, recounting 
the amazing performances of the Air Mail. 

If the Post Office Department paid for the composition 
of this bulletin, it doubtless cost several hundred dollars to 
print the circular, but if they printed it from the type al- 
ready set for the Congressional Record, some member of 
Congress ought to rise up in his place and demand the Post- 
master General’s authority for making any such use of the 
Record’s facilities. 


Bacharach’s Sales Tax Bill 


HE Congressman hailing from Atlantic City has made 

the House and Senate sit up during the past week by 
introducing a short but comprehensive bill repealing some 
important sections of the War Revenue Act, including excess 
profits taxes, the luxury tax, etc., and substituting therefor 
a system of:sales or consumption taxes.that, in the opinion 
of the author!of the measure, would produce not less than 
$3,000,000,000' per anntim. Following is the text of the 
Bacharach bill: 

“Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of ‘the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Revenue Act of 1918 is hereby amended by striking 
out the:following. titles and sections of titles of said act: 
All of!'Title III; sections 503 and.504 of Title V; sections 
628, 629 and 630 of Title VI; all of: Title IX; all of Title XI. 

“Sec. 2. That from and after the 1st day of January, 
1921, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the taxes imposed by the above-named titles and sec- 
tions of titles of the Revenue Act of 1918— 

“(1) A tax equivalent to lt cent for each $1 or fraction 
thereof of the amount paid for any article’of merchandise 
when sdld by : db4ler for consumption or’ use, up to but not 
including $500; and 5 cents for each $1 on any article of 
merchandise when sold for $500 and above. Where more 
than one article’ is ‘sold in one transaction, the tax shall be 
computed on thé total amount paid for all such articles, but 
this section shall not appty in any case‘ where the’ total 
amount paid is less than 50 cents. 

“(2) A tax equivalent to one-half of 1 cent for each dol- 
lar or fraction thereof on all real estate sales of $500 and 
above. 

“(3) A tax of one cent for each $1 or fraction thereof on 
all sales of raw materials taketi' from mines, woodlands, 
waters, and so forth. 

“(4) Such tax shall. be paid to. the vendor by the pur- 
chaser at the time of sale, and shall be collected, returned, 
and paid to the‘United States by the vendor in the manner 
provided by the rulé8 and regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment.” 

The first section of the Bacharach bill repeals all the 
war and excess profits taxes (Title III), taxes on insurance 
policies (sections 503 and 504, Title V), taxes on soft drinks 
(sections 628, 629 and 630, Title. VI), the so-called luxury 
_ (Title IX) and the documentary stamp taxes (Title 

). 





Knocking the Spots Out of Trade 


HE measure has been somewhat ingeniously drafted so 

as to exempt from tax transactions of less than 50 cents, 
but any retail:merchant can readily see what a trade de- 
moralizer: this exemption would prove. Instead of encour- 
aging large purchases to conserve time, clerk hire and de- 
livery expenses,.and to enable the retailer to give the con- 
sumer the benefit:of a close price, it would put a premium 





Hardware Age 


upon petty little transactions runnning into the thousands 
of millions. 

It would be a dandy proposition for the 5 and ‘10 cent 
stores, but it would be rough on the farmer who has to hook 
up a team and drive 5 or 10 miles every time he wants a 
nickle’s worth of nutmegs. 


Recent Deaths 


Eugene W. Wilcox, a prominent hardware merchant of 
Albion, N. Y., died recently in his seventy-third year. He 
had been engaged in the hardware business for the past 
33 years, and was a member of several fraternal organiza- 
tions. He is survived by one son and three daughters. 


William D. Kernochan of Titusville, Pa., died recently at 
his home there. He had been connected with the firm of 
Kernochan & Company since 1875. 


Herman Soehner, aged 75 years, died at his home in Day- 
ton, Ohio, recently, following an attack of heart trouble. 


George P. Clark, founder and senior member of the firm 
of the George P. Clark Company, manufacturer of trucks 
and casters, died at his home in Windsor Locks, Conn., re- 
cently in his eighty-first year. Mr. Clark was born in East- 
hampton, Mass. In 1892 he started in business, and gradu- 
ally increased it ever since. In 1901 he took his son George 
into business, which was later incorporated under the firm 
name of the George P. Clark Company. He was a member 
of the Congregational Church and prominent in Masonic 
circles. He is survived by a widow, one son and a daughter. 


Brief News Notes 


The St. Louis Truck Hardware Co., 906 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo., has awarded contract to Nier & Meng, 
1039 Marion Avenue, for the construction of a one-story 
addition, 35 x 48 ft. F. G. Koehler is president: 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will erect an 
eight-story mill type building, 300 x 1766 ft., to be used 
for warehouse purposes. 


Charles A. Cook .& Co., 3911 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturers of springs, etc., have filed notice of 
change of name to the Reliance Spring & Mfg. Co. 


The Imperial Knife Co., Providence, R. I., has plans under 
way for the erection of a two-story and basement addition, 
100 x 200 ft., at Braton Avenue and Center Street. 


The E. V. B. Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. A. Evans, M. E. 
Voigt and William Bryan, 185 Dwight Street, to manufac- 
ture automobile hardware. 


The Ajax Auto Parts Co., Racine, Wis., has increased its 
eapital stock from $5,000 to $100,000 preferred stock plus 
2000 shares of common stock without par value. It will 
embark on a plant construction and equipment project 
amounting to $75,000 early in the spring. 


The Armstrong Farm Tractor Co., Abilene, Tex., has ac- 
quired property at Sweetwater for its proposed new plant 
for the manufacture of motor-driven tractors and parts. It 
will cost in excess of $200,0%0. 


The Munger Automobile Jo., 2211-17 Commerce Street, 
Dallas, Tex., is planning for extensions and improvements 
for the production of automobile parts, to cost about $100,- 
000. R. L. Munger is president. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City, will establish a plant in 
Canada, but has not yet decided on a location. C. A. Brown 
is vice-president. 

The Service Auto Spring Co., 2360 Eutaw Place, Balti- 
more, Md., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
to manufacture automobile springs, etc. The incorporators 
are Joseph C. and Sol H. Abrams and Alexander L. Brash. 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Booth Avenue, Toronto, 
Can., has set aside $1,500,000 for extensions and new equ!p- 
ment. The company has started work on the erection of 4 
plant at the corner of Booth Avenue and Queen Street. 


The Portland Stove Works, Portland, Ore., will immedi- 
ately rebuild its plant, destroyed by fire, and has awarded 
contract for a building 100 x 400 ft. It will cost complete 
more than $50,000. 
















































Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


ie 


A Nose for Business 


This is the fifty-first of a series of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 


last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware Ace, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


66 E’S got a nose for business.” 
Ever hear that expression? Course youhave. Everybody has. What about 
its meaning? 


I have always supposed it meant that “he could smell out” new business like a chicken 
dog can smell out a covey of chickens that think they are securely hidden in the stubble. 


And let me tell you—you’ve got to have that kind of a nose to-day because so many 
of your competitors can “smell ’em out.” 


I wait for the street car at a certain corner every evening. There is a Greek’ Shoe 
Shining Shop located there and when the Greek boys are not busy, they stand outside the 
door. No—not for the purpose of watching what is going on up or down the street. If 
you watch their eyes, they are constantly glued to the sidewalk. Why? Because that’s 
where their business comes from. 


They are constantly on the lookout for a pair of shoes that need cleaning. 


You can’t get by that shop—with a pair of shoes on that need cleaning—without being 
invited to step inside and get the best shine to be had in town. 
There are salesmen who are constantly on the alert for business—who really “smell it 


” 


out 


I recall a window display of Padlocks that I built in my store window some years ago; 
black cloth was used for the background and you know, dust shows quickly on black cloth. 


I was busy in the store, when a young traveling salesman breezed in through the door 
t and almost the first thing he said to me was, “You are out of Padlocks.” 


“How do you know?” I asked. 


“Because,” he replied, “as I passed your window I noticed you had had a display of Pad- 
locks and I saw the place where the Padlocks had lain on the cloth and had been removed; 


ao” 


. that told me you had to use your display stock to supply a customer’s want. 


n And sure enough, he was right. An inspection of the window showed, on the cloth, 
where three Padlocks had once been—but had been removed. 


k That fellow sold me some Padolcks and he sold me many other things for years after- 
8 wards. 

0, It was positively uncanny, the way that fellow used to “smell out” the things I was short 
A of in my stock. 


But it’s just the kind of a nose a salesman must l.ave these days. 
li- pera ; - ; 
edd &§ He must do a lot of thinking and planning for the man who dees the buying. a 
te : F 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Watch The Job 
Just Ahead of You 


Gr the job of the man ahead of 
you. 

Keeping one jump ahead of your pres- 
ent job. 

Gluing your eyes on the boss’s job. 

Hitching your wagon to a star. 

Pretty good ideas these days when everyone 
needs more money than they are getting, and 
within the next couple of years will still need 
more probably. Any one of the above expres- 
sions have been used over and over again, and 
in cases where they have been followed the 
salesman has no regrets nor thoughts of “what 
might have been.” 

In the Home Sector, published for the benefit 
of the veterans of the recent war, appears this 
joke: 

“The two vets shook hands—it was their 
first meeting since their discharge—fell to 
talking about St. Nazaire, and then asked 
each other what had become of the mem- 
bers of the old squad. 

“*And oh, yes—there’s Muggs—Muggs 
that began to read the “Life of Napoleon” 
as soon as they made him a corporal.’ 
‘What’s become of him?’ inquired the first. 

“ ‘Oh,’ replied the other, ‘he’s working 
in a garage—pumped ten gallons of gas 
into my car the other day. Tells me he’s 
reading the “Life of Rockefeller.” ’ ” 


Not so much of a joke after all. It was 
captioned, “Still Room at the Top.” Muggs prob- 
ably made a very credible corporal, and in his 
civilian job of pumping gasoline probably does 
better than most of the bandits who have sim- 
ilar jobs. Muggs, no matter how much fun is 
poked at him, is going to get ahead. He has the 
right idea. Perhaps a trifle exaggerated, but 
still it cannot be denied that unless he looks 
toward the boss’s job he won’t get anywhere in 
this busy world of ours. Surely you wouldn’t 
recommend him to study his helper, if he has 
one. He would be gathering useless informa- 
tion, and probably uninteresting information 
as well. 

In the Army in peace times practically the 
only thing that the lieutenant-colonel has to do 
is to study the colonel’s job. Easy, you say. 

Far from it. 

The colonel has no cinch, and to prepare for 
the job is just as hard. And this is true of 
nearly every job in the Army. You don’t get 
the job until the general is satisfied that you 


can fill it. It would be too risky to entrust 
important details to a man who was unfamiliar 
with the work. 

Recently I had the pleasure of taking lunch- 
eon with two young men associated with me. 
The question arose of different jobs of the ‘““men 
higher up.” One asked the other if he would 
be satisfied to be the correspondent. The an- 
swer was “no.” Circulation manager? The 
answer remained the same. Advertising man- 
ager, and still “no” for an answer. 

At last the curious one demanded to know 
just what job his friend did want, and got this 
reply: 

“Any of those jobs are all right for perhaps 
a year or two, but not for a lifetime. I want 
to try them all, but I will never be satisfied 
until I get the best one of them.” 

And I’m betting that he will get the best if 
his health holds out. There is no trouble with 
his ambition and ability to work; both are 
rated A-1 at the present, and he is forging 
ahead faster than anyone in his department. 

I read recently that the difference between 
a clerk and a salesman was that a clerk an- 
swered questions and wrapped up goods, while 
a salesman actually sold them. Department 
stores and five- and ten-cent emporiums are full 
of clerks, with here and there a salesman. 
Every hardware store should see to it that 
there are no clerks employed but that the or- 
ganization is 100 per cent salesmen, from the 
delivery man and office boy up to the man who 
is allowed to balance his feet on the flat-top 
desk. 

_And the correct way to learn to be a sales- 
man is to study the job. When you are satis- 
fied that you are doing pretty good as a sales- 
man, study the buyer’s job; when you have 
arrived at the buyer’s job, study the boss’s job. 


Neutral to Winchester 


Many secretaries of State Hardware associa- 
tions have requested HARDWARE AGE to put 
them on record as being absolutely neutral on 
Winchester Chain Stores. They want it clearly 
understood that they are neither for nor against 
this movement. So many of the secretaries 
are taking this position that a statement in 
HARDWARE AGE early last month, that most of 
the secretaries were opposed to the Winchester 
plan, is clearly an error. It is the constant 
aim and desire of HARDWARE AGE at all times 
to fairly and truthfully present to its readers 
conditions as they exist. A majority of the 
State retail secretaries all maintain a marked 
neutrality on this important subject. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 


and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 











A review of the week’s business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 
in various territories 














NEW 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
NEw YorRK, Feb. 2, 1920 

NE of the most encouraging of the many tendencies 
QO that have been observed since the signing of the 

armistice is manifesting itself gradually in the hard- 
ware market in this section. This is a tendency on the 
part of both jobbers and retailers toward conservatism in 
buying. One of the largest jobbers in the city recently 
expressed admirably the general consensus of opinion re- 
garding this point. 

“We have adopted the policy of only buying what we 
need,” he said. “We buy adequately for our needs, but con- 
sistently avoid over-stocking. In quite a number of in- 
stances,” he said, “a good deal of this reputed scarcity of 
stock is due to wild speculation and hoarding.” 

However that may be, there is certainly a sentiment 
among local jobbers and dealers in favor of conservative 
buying. Large orders are being placed, buying activity is 
vigorous, and there has never been quite the corresponding 
volume of business in practically all lines as there is to-day. 
But this fact starkds out emphatically, that an evergrowing 
majority is scrupulously avoiding buying on anything that 
could possibly be construed as a speculative basis. 

The encouraging part of this growing tendency is that 
it will gradually put a stop, to excessive and illegitimate 
demands and produce a more normal market. If dealers 
buy only what they actually need, and refuse to be tied and 
bound by the “prices-prevailing-at-date-of-shipment” stipu- 
lation, manufacturers will perhaps have a chance, in many 
cases, to catch up on production, which will contribute 
mightily to a more solid and substantial tone throughout 
the entire market. 

It has been predicted in some quarters that if this tend- 
ency toward reasonable conservatism prevails, it will be 
much easier to obtain deliveries around the first of July. 
Such a condition is to be fervently desired, and considering 
many phases, it does not, on the whole, seem improbable. 
But the complications of five months stand between the 
present and the first of July, and no man, however inti- 
mately in touch he may be with current conditions, can 
foresee clearly beyond the limitations of a personal horizon. 

Prices continue to advance, the more import of the week 
being as follows: 

All builders’ hardware has advanced 10 per cent. 

The entire Yale line now takes a discount of 5 per cent 
on jobbers’ books. 

Tucker & Dorcy Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
advanced prices on their slaw and kraut cutters from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

Bright wire goods advanced approximately 20 per cent. 

Brass shouldered cup hooks advanced about 20 per cent. 

Harness rings are now quoted list plus 100 per cent. 
Door buttons, list plus 5 per cent. Plate hinges, list plus 15 
per cent; harness snaps, list plus 25 per cent; harness 
buckles, list plus 20 per cent; well wheels, list less 10 per 
cent; farm fencing, 25 per cent off list. 

Carriage makers’ clamps are now being quoted at 20 per 
cent off; copper rivets and burrs, list net; lock washers, 
45 per cent off; stove bolts, 2/3 per cent off; tire bolts, 50 
off ; sink bolts, 2/3 off. 

Barnard’s pliers are now list plus 15 per cent. Tackle 
blocks, 15 off; and awning pulleys, 20 per cent off. 

Brass and Copper.—Both of these items hold steady under 
Substantial buying interest. Most of the Buying, as has 

n reported for the past few weeks, is in small lots. The 
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YORK 


export market has considerably improved, which has created 
a more healthy tone in the domestic market generally. 

Base prices for not less than 100 lb. of a size from New York 
stock. High brass sheets, 2644c. to 314%,c. base; high brass wire, 


264ec. to Sliec. base; high brass rod, 23%c. to 28c. base; seamless 
brass tube, 32%c. to 35%ec. base; seamless copper tube, 34c. to 37c. 
base; sheet copper, 304ec. to 32%c. base; copper wire, plain, 


29%c. base. 

Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows and Shoes.—The 
market for all of these items holds firm since the advance 
of last week. Present prices are: Conductor pipe, gal- 
vanized steel, 40 per cent; galvanized iron, 44% per cent; 
copper pipe, 20 per cent discounts from jobbers’ lists. Eaves 
trough, galvanized steel, 50 per cent; galvanized iron, 57% 
per cent. Elbow and shoes, all sizes up to 6 in., 65 per cent 
on galvanized steel, plain, round and corrugated. 

Coffee Mills—Another advance occurred in this line dur- 
ing the past week, which is said to be caused by the short- 
age of material and increased labor costs. New prices are: 
Crystal coffee mills, with glass hopper, $16.50 per doz.; 
wooden coffee mills, 6 x 6 x 8, $9.75 per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Spring buying has developed 
very keen interest in this line, so much so in fact that the 
volume of business being done is even somewhat exceptional 
for even this time of the year. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted at 5 per cent 
off. Long shovel handles, 5 per cent off. Long spade 
handles, 5 per cent off. Bent D handles, 5 per cent off. 
Malleable D fork handles, 5 per cent off. Pick handles plus 
20 per cent. 

Flower Bed Guards.—Spring quotations on this line are 
very firm and the amount of interest manifested is essen- 
tially substantial. Present prices are: 

Perfection flower bed guards, 16 in., $7.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 22 in, 
$9.10 per 100 sq. ft 

Galvanized Ware.—There has been no slackening of buy- 
ing in this line to any noticeable extent. The market for 
all items listed under this heading is in every respect firm. 


Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $9 to $9.50 base per 100 Ib 
Other quotations remain firm. Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $4.25 per 
doz.; 10 qt., $4.90 per doz.; 12 qt., $5.55 per doz.; 14 qt., $6 per doz.; 


16 qt., $7.30 per doz. Extra heavy galvanized pails, 12 qt.. $7.30 
per doz.; 14 qt., $8.35 per doz.; 16 qt., $11 per doz. Fire pails. gal- 
vanized, $6.80 per doz. Wash tubs, No. 1, $13.75 per doz.; No. 2, 
$15.95 per doz.; No. 3, $18.60 per doz 

Garden Tools.—The orders that have been received by 
local jobbers for garden tools have exceeded this year in 
volume even the business that was done during the war, 
when the “Win the War” garden campaign was at its height. 
There is somewhat of a real scarcity in this line, but many 
jobbers are optimistic about deliveries and prospects. Prices 
are: 


Hedge shears. 6 in., without notch, 80c. each, net; 8 in., $1.20 
each, net; 10 in., $1.50 each, net; 8 in with notch, $1.40 net; 
10 in., $1.65 net; 12 in., $225 net Border shear without wheel 
8 in., $2.25 net; 9 in., $2.50; with wheel, 8 in., $2.75 net; 9 in., 
$3 net. 

Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 10 per cent 

Socket holders are $8.04 per doz Riveted shank hoes, blue 
finish, $3.65 per doz.; solid shank hoes, bronze finish, $7.25 per 
doz.; mortar hoes, 9 in., $10.38 per doz 


Malleable iron rakes, 10-tooth, $4.15 per doz.; 14-tooth, $4.65 per 
doz.; 16-tooth, $5.10 per doz. Steel rakes, 10-tooth, $6.75 per doz.; 


14-tooth, $8.15 per doz.; 18-tooth, $9.50 per doz Wooden lawn 
rakes, wooden bows, $5.26 per doz.: steel bows, 7.36 per doz.; 
wooden hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.50 per doz.; 3 aluminum bows, 


$7.10 per doz. we 
Spading forks, 4-tong, malleable D handle, strapped, $10.75 per 
doz.; wooden D handle, strapped 4-tong, $14 per doz.; 4-tong, 
extra heavy, wooden D handle, $16.10 per doz 
Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 4%4-ft. handle, $11.63 per doz.; 
4 tines, plain ferrule, 4%4-ft. handle, $10.30 per doz.; 5 tines, 
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»strapped ferrule,‘444*ft. handle, $14.65 per doz.;'4 tines, wooden D 
handle, plain ferrule, $12.54 per doz.; malleable D handle, 4 tines, 
plain ferrule, $10.04 per doz.; malleable D handle, 4 tines, strapped, 
- $12.50 per doz.; wooden D handle, 4 tines, strapped, $15.25 per doz. 
_. Hiay forks, 2 tines, 54%-ft.: handle, plain ferrule, $9.36 per doz.; 
8 tines, plain ferrule, 54%-ft. handle, $10.54 

Strapped ferrule, 544-ft. handle, $11.95 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—The same conditions hold true for this 
.line as for all other lines of spring and garden goods. Prices 
‘are firm and interest vigorously keen. Prices are: Tinned 
steel blade trowels, 6 in., 68c. per doz.; riveted shank, florist 
trowel, heavy Steel blade, $1.40 per doz; one-piece garden 
trowel, 1% in., $2.25 per doz.; Magic weeders, $1.15 per doz. 

Garden Sets.—There seems to be quite a good deal of in- 
terest being shown to special sets of garden implements this 
year. Prevailing prices are: Set consisting of 1 hoe, 1 
five-tooth malleable rake and 1 steel spade, 3% x 3 in., $1.25 
per doz.; sets, four-piece steel garden set, 1 floral shovel, 
1 floral rake, 1 ladies’ hoe and 1 boys’ spading fork, $22.25 
per doz. sets. 

Lanterns.—Consistent interest continues in this line with 
prices firm since the advance of last week. 

Dietz Hy-Lo lantern, $8.25 per doz.; Monarch, $8.50 per doz.; 
Blizzard, $13 per doz.; Junior side lamp, $16.50 per doz.; Mureka 
driving lamp, $17.25 per doz. 

Linseed Oil.—This market is very dull. The price basis 
is unchanged at $1.77 per gallon, January-March, in car lots; 
$1.79 per gallon for 5 barrels or more, and $1.81 to $1.84 
for less than 5-barrel lots. Boiled oil is 2 cents extra; 
double boiled oil is 3 cents extra, and oil in half barrels is 
5 cents extra. 

A crusher reports that most of the mills in the United 
States expect to run on South American seed. This is inter- 
esting, especially in view of the recent report of the Cana- 
dian Bureau of Statistics to the effect that 5,472,810 bushels 
of flaxseed were harvested in 1919, the value of which was 
$22,609,500. These figures are compared with those of 
1918, when 6,051,200 bushels were raised, worth $18,951,000. 
This seed and our own American crop will of course be 
crushed, but what has not already gone to the mills may 
come down in price considerably before it goes into oil. 

Lawn Mowers.—Most of the spring orders are probably 
in for this important item of summer merchandise, but there 
is still a great deal of activity and business being conducted 
in this line of stock alone. Prices are: 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. New York: 


per doz.; 3 tines, 


Plain 


bearing, 3 blades, 12 in, $5.15 net; plain bearing, 14 in., $5.40 net; 
plain bearing, 4 blade, 10 in., $5.50 net; plain bearing, 4 blade, 12 
in., $5.75 net; 16 in., $6.25 net; ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.40 
net; 16 in., same, $6.90 net: level, 4 blade, 14 in., $9.35 net; same, 


18 in., $10.35 net; $10.85 net. 

Nails.—Although there seems to be a sort of small and 
scattered improvement in the local nail market, the condi- 
tions as reported last week are essentially the same. There 
is, broadly speaking, no base price for nails in New York 
to-day. Radically different circumstances seem to affect 
every separate sale. The scarcity of both cut and wire nails 
is the most conspicuous shortage in the entire hardware 
market. Relief is remote, depending utterly on the quantity 
of production the mills are able to maintain in spite of the 
handicaps that confront them in the steel districts. The 
American steel & Wire Company continues to maintain its 
base price on wire nails at $3.25 per keg, but it cannot fill 
a fractional part of the demands it receives. The current 
prices prevailing in this section are: For wire nails from 
$5.50 to $8.50 base per keg. For cut nails the prices range 
from $7.75 to $8.50 base per keg. It should be noted that 
only small lots are obtainable even at these figures. 

Brass and wire nails in 1-lb. papers are quoted by local 
jobbers at 2/3 off. Quarter pound papers take a discount 
of 10 per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per cent off. Cap 
screws, 50 and 10 per cent off. Galvanized nails, 25-lb. 
boxes, 4D, $8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 20D, $8.35. Gal- 
vanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$7.20. 

Naval Stores.—Turpentine advanced again in the local 
market during the past week and is now being quoted at 
$1.97 to $2 per gal., f.o.b. New York. Rosin, common to 


same, 20 in., 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Jan. 28, 1920. 
GREAT many out-of-town buyers were in this market 
during the past week trying to place new orders and 
speed up deliveries of old ones. Prices continue to advance, 


but this does not seem to curtail the buying. The volume 
of business being done is heavier than at this time last year. 
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géod, strained, dn’ a’ basis of” 280° Ib. per barrel, is quoted 
from $19 to $19.25 per bbl.; F, G, and H grades are $19.75 
to $20 per bbl.; and best W W is $24.50 to $25.50 per bbl. 

Rope.—Rope prices at present continue firm, but it has 
been learned that an advance is anticipated before many 
weeks have elapsed. Many large dealers say that the de- 
mands are larger for this time of the year than they have 
ever been before on record. Some factories are reported ag 
refusing further orders until they can fill some of the orders 
already on their books. 

Quotations are: Jute rope, No. 1, 17'%c. to 18c.; jute rope, 
No. 2, 16%c. to 17c.; jute twine wrappings, best grade, 
28%c. to 33c.; Indian hemp twine, No. 4% to 6-in. basis, 
24¥6c. to 27c.; Manila rope, best grade, 25c. to 26%c.; second 
grade, 24c. to 25%c.; hardware grade, 22c. to 23%4c.; sisal 
rope, pure, %-in. basis, 19c. to 22%c.; lathe yard, first 
grade, 19c. to 22%c.; second grade, 17c. to 19'%c. 

Rubber Garden Hose.—A very substantial demand is 
being made for rubber garden hose and its accessories, 
Prices are: Rubber garden hose, % in., 6-ply, 14%c. per 
ft.; % in., 7-ply, 18%c. per ft.; % in., 5-ply, 14c. per ft.; 
% in., 4-ply, wire bound, 16c. per ft.; % in., 6-ply, plain, 
16c. per ft. All prices quoted herewith are for 50-ft. lengths. 
Lengths of 25 ft., add 4c. per ft. 

Hose washers are 45c. per lb. Nozzles, level grade, $7 
per doz.; Will-Wear grade, $7.50 per doz.; galvanized hose 
clamps take a discount of 10 per cent. 

Hose Reels.—Simplex hose reels sell at $15 per doz. 
Reels with galvanized steel drum, 21% in. diameter, handles 
28 in., for 100 ft. of hose, $30 per doz. 

Pruning Shears.—The spring buying season has increased 
interest in this line enormously. Prices are firm. 

Cast iron pruning shears, $2.50 per doz.; 9-in. California 
pattern, black finish, $8.75 per doz.; 9-in., full polished, Cali- 
fornia pattern, $13.50 per doz. 

Grass shears, black finish, 5% in., $2.90 per doz; full pol- 
ished, warranted, $6.35 per doz. 

Lawn Sprinklers.—These items are receiving their fair 
share of interest in the present spring buying. Prices are 


firm. Gold lacquered, tin top, 4% in. diameter, $1.40 per 
doz. Sheet brass ring sprinkler, 8 in. diameter, $7.50 per 
doz. Sprinkler with 3 brass arms, 5 in. high, brass head, 


$14 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 12 in. high, brass head, $16 per 
doz.; 3 brass arms, 24 in. high, brass head, $23 per doz. 

Sprayers.—Sprayers are in ample demand and the sup- 
ply seems to be fairly adequate to answer normal spring 
buying in this section. 

One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.25 per doz.; one-quart same, 
$4.50 per doz.; 1 qt. tin, with brass tank, $10.50 per doz. 

Spool Wire.—New quotations are herewith given on spool 
wire. Annealed, 16 2/3 per cent discount, from local job- 
bers; tinned, 162/3 per cent discount; copper, list net; 
barbed wire in reels, $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Goods.—Marked activity characterizes this line. 
Prices have held steady since the advance of last week. 

Black screen wire, 12 mesh, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; opal 
wire, 12 mesh, $2.90; 14 mesh, $3.40; pearl wire, 12 mesh, 
$3.75; 14 mesh, $4; copper wire, 14 mesh, $10.25, all per 
100 sq. ft. Poultry netting is quoted at 40 per cent off. 

Window Glass.—This is one item in which there is an 
actual and acute scarcity. Manufacturers are tied up with 
more orders than they can fill for many months and the 
prospects of prices advancing are very probable. 

Rajah Auto and Supply Company, Bloomfield, N. J., have 
changed the list prices on most of their line. New prices 
are: Standard Rajah plugs, including % in., % in. No. 2, 
¥Y% in. long, metric, metric or %-18 motorcycle, %-18, %-18 
long and %-18 No. 2, $1; Giant Rajah plugs, % in., %-18, 
%-18 long and %-18 extra long (firing point 1% in.), $1.25; 
special metric Rajah plugs, $1.25; waterproof Rajah plugs, 
including all thread sizes, $1.50; priming Rajah plugs, '% in. 
only, $1.50. 

The M. W. Dunton Co., Providence, R. I., has raised the 
selling price on Nokorode Solderkits to $1.50 each, because 
of increased labor and assembling costs. 


AGO 


The shortage of merchandise continues, and the increase in 
production is not up to the manufacturers’ expectations. 
The Automobile Show being held in the city this week 
has attracted a great many buyers for accessories. There 
is an unofficial rumor that an advance in the price of tires 
will be put into effect very shortly. Jobbers are finding 
it very difficult to do business, owing to the shortage of their 
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regular help, as a large percentage are sick. In one depart- 
ment, out of fifty-four employees seventeen of them failed 
to report this morning. Dealers should take this into con- 
sideration when orders are not being filled as promptly as 
usual. 

Prices on nearly all lines of. cutlery have advanced from 
5 to 15 per cent, and the following is a summary of condi- 
tions existing in Europe as outlined by a prominent cutlery 
manufacturer who is making a special investigation of con- 
ditions: 

“The conditions here are about as follows: German 
pocket knives will not be any competition against American 
goods for years to come, and you can place your orders for 
American pocket knives for your wants without hesitation. 

“The production at present, according to my opinion, is 
about 35 per cent against pre-war times, and the demand is 
much larger than the supply, especially from countries 
which do not manufacture cutlery. 

“Germany is depleted of raw material and, owing to the 
low value of the mark, the money has no purchasing power, 
and naturally she cannot produce goods cheap; in addition, 
coal is very scarce and most of the factories cannot work 
more than three days a week for lack of power, which in 
itself reduces the output. Labor is difficult to handle, and 
the manufacturers can never say what the goods cost to 
produce until the articles are actually finished, as the cost 
of production changes from day to day or week. 

“There is a great difficulty in securing black blanks for 
scissors, razors and pocket knives and kindred goods, which 
hinders the production of finished goods; in addition, the 
workmen do not work as many hours as in former times, 
nor can. they work full time, as already mentioned, on 
account of power.” 

There has been a general advance on handled hammers 
of approximately 12% per cent. Steel goods, such as forks, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, wire stretchers, agriculture tool han- 
dles, well points and rubber hose have advanced 10 per cent. 

Factories manufacturing window glass notified the jobber 
that they will not accept any more orders, as they have more 


business on hand than they can possibly fill. There is a 
great scarcity of glass in this market. 
Several of the lawn mower manufacturers have with- 


drawn their prices as they are not certain that they will be 
able to produce enough mowers to fill orders which they 
have already taken. 

Jobbers have not issued their new prices on coal hods, 
stove pipe collars, reducers, ete., for future delivery. 
These goods, however, may be ordered without prices, and 
they assure the customers that they will be given their low- 
est prices at date of shipment. 

Collections continue to be very satisfactory, and cash sales 
are above normal. 

Axes.—Conditions of labor and supplies are so uncertain 
that manufacturers will not accept business at present 
prices or any definite figures for fall delivery. Orders are 
being accepted only subject to prices ruling at date of ship- 
ment and, if present manufacturing conditions continue, it 
will be very difficult to make sufficient axes to supply the 
trade, so that even without prices it will be advisable for 
customers to commence specifying at once for fall require- 
ments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Single hitted axes, 3 Ib. to 4 Ib., 
bitted, $20.50 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—The production of alarm clocks is far 
below normal and the demand if anything is increasing. 
Jobbers’ stocks are badly broken and orders are accepted 
Subject to stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ siocks, f.0.b 


fob 
$15.50 


First 
base; 


Chicago 
per doz, 


quality 
double 


Chicago: The American 


alarm clock, dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, 
$15.30 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, $30.30 per doz.; Slumber 


Stopper, $33.34 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2.20 each. 

Ash Sifters—There continues to be a heavy demand for 
ash sifters and while jobbers have not surplus stocks on 
hand, they are ample to meet requirements. Present prices 
are held firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square wood 
frame, wire screens, 12 x 14 black japanned sgifters, $2.80 per 
doz. ; galvanized screens, $3.40 per doz.; barrel sifters, No. 06, 
$12 per doz.; furnace sifters, 30-in., straight handle, 8% x 12 
henge double tinned, $7.80 per doz.; rotary sifters, No. 104, $36 
er doz 


_ Coal Hods.—The supply of coal hods is much more lim- 
ited than usual, owing to the scarcity of steel sheets. Job- 
bers have not issued prices on hods for future delivery 
Prices quoted are for immediate shipment and subject to 
stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Japanned open 
hods, 17-in., $4.70 per doz.; 18-in., $5.25 per doz.; japanned fun- 
hel hods, 17-in., $5.90 per doz.; galv. open hods, 17-in., $7.20 per 
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IS-in $8.90 per 


doz. ; . 
IS-in., 


doz.: 


$7.85 per doz.; 
$9.60 per doz,. 
Tire Chains.—The climatic conditions have had a great 
effect on sales of tire chains. All sizes and types of chain 
are in great demand. Stocks are broken and present prices 
are held firm. 
We quote ‘from 
chains, 30 x 344, 


galv. funnel hods, .17-in., 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o 
in lots of dozen pairs, $2.53 per:pair 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—While there has been 
no cKange in the price of eaves trough and conductor pipe 
the market is very firm. Owing to the searcity of steel 
sheets manufacturers are unable to increase their produc- 


b. Chicago Rid-O-Skid 
) 


tion. The demand continues very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.55 per 100 ft 2-in plain galvanized 
ridge roll, $5.55 per 100 ft 24-gage conductor pipe, 3.in., $6 per 
100 ft These prices are for full crate lot 


Files—Sales on files continue to be very satisfactory. 
Jobbers report that they have fair stocks on hand, but find 
it difficult to keep stocked up on all sizes. Present prices 
no doubt will continue, and if anything, go higher, as cpn- 
ditions in the raw material and labor market do not en- 
courage lower costs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Nicholson files 
0-74, per cent discount New American, 60 per tent discount 
Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; Black Diamond, 50-5 per cent 


discount , 

Galvanized Ware.—Manufacturers report a likely short- 
age of galvanized tubs and pails, resulting from the mills 
limiting their orders for steel. Nos. 2 and 3 galvanized tubs 
also galvanized bushel baskets are entirely out of stock 
and jobbers are unable to obtain promises from the manu- 
facturers as to deliveries. Present prices on galvanized 
ware are held very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ tocks, f.o.b. Chicago Competition 
valvanized tubs, No. 1, $10.50 per doz No. 2, $11.75 per doz 
Competition galvanized pails, 10-qt $3.65 per doz 12-qt $4.00 


per doz 

Glass.—The situation as to glass in very.uncertain. Manu- 
facturers have more orders on hand than they possibly can 
fill. Stocks of both jobbers and factory distributers are 
very light. There will be a very heavy. demand for win- 
dow glass on account of the number of new buildings under 


construction. There has been no change in price since last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Singla«strengeth 
\, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength 4, first three brack 
ets, 77 per cent off: all sizes, double strength A, 79 per cent 
off; putty in 100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 1 doz to package, 65« per package 

Clipping Machines and Parts.—Dealers who have not 


anticipated their wants on clipping machines should do so 
at once, as there no doubt will be a shortage later on in 
the season. Jobbers report that they are booking very satis- 
factory orders and the demand for sheep-shearing machines 
is especially heavy. Horse-clipping machines will be in 


demand within five or six weeks. Dealers who have ‘not 
checked up their stocks should do so at once. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago Stewart horse- 
clipping machines, No. 1, ball-bearing. enclosed type, for horses, 
mules and cows, list $12.75 Top plates, list $1.00 Lottom 
plates, list $1.50 Discount, 25-5 Stewart clipping machine, No 
&. for sheep and goats, complete with No. 5 shear, four combs 
and four cutters, $17.00 list Diseount, 25-5 


Wood Handles.—Owing to the shortage of hickory timber 
there is a scarcity of hickory handles, It is doubtful if 
there will be even 60 per cent of the normal supply avail- 
able for this year’s requirements. Handles of all kinds 
are in great demand and present prices are held firm. 
f.ob. Chicago No. 1 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, hickory 


axe handles, $4 per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth hick- 
ory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra quality hickory axe han- 
dies, $5 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 9« per 
doz.: second growth hickory hatchet and hammer handles, $1.60 
per doz 

Lanterns.—Jobbers’ stocks are very low and deliveri2s 


from the manufacturers are slow and uncertain. The de- 
mand is still above normal. The market is exceptionally 
strong with higher prices more to be expected than declines. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6.50 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$9.35 per doz. 

Paints and QOils.—Prices on turpentine have advanced 


2c. per gallon in this market during the past week. Also 
price on shellac has advanced 45c. per gallon. There ap- 
pears to be a good demand for turpentine and most of the 
trade are confident that the market will ‘hold its awn. 
There has been no change during the past week in the 
market on linseed oil. Crushers are busy on delivery on 
contract orders that are coming in in goot# volume. Some 
current business is also reported, although practically all 
users of linseed oil in a large way are under cover of con- 
tracts, and accordingly spot business is lacking. There is 
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also a heavy demand for mixed paints. Dealers are stock- 
ing up in anticipation of an unusually large spring business. 

The following prices prevail on leading staples: Strictly pure 
linseed oil, 1 to 4 bbls., one delivery, raw, $1.98 per gal.; boiled, 
$2.00 per gal. Terms 30 days net, or less 1 per cent if paid within 
10 days from date of invoice. Strictly pure gum spirits of turpen- 
tine in barrels, $2.18 per gal. 180-degree, denatured alcohol, in 
barrels, 85c. per gal. Strictly pure white lead, 100-lb. kegs, $14 50 
each. New York plaster of paris, in barrels, $4.00 per bbl. 
Gilders’ whiting, in barrels, $3.00 per cwt. Pure shellac (4-lb. 
goods), in gallon cans, white, $7.30 per gal.; orange, $6.80 per gal.; 
English Venetian red, in barrels, $2.50 to $5.00 per cwt. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Deliveries on nuts and bolts from the 
mills continue to be very slow. Jobbers report that they 
are out of stock on a great many sizes. There has been no 
change in the price since last reported and the demand 
appears to be increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine bolts 
up to *% x 4 in., 35-5 off; larger sizes, 25-5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 45-5 off; hot pressed nuts, square or 
hexagon cap, $1.45 off per 100 lb.; stove bolts, 70 off. 

Wire Nails.—There has been no change in the situation 
as to wire nails since last reported. Local jobbers have 
limited stocks on hand and when shipments are received by 
them, they are parcelled out to customers immediately. 
Jobbers will not back order nails and orders are accepted 
only subject to stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire 
nails, from $3.90 to $4.60 per keg base. 

Rope.—Manila cordage prices are very firm and with 
the advancing manila fiber market, an advance in the price 
of manila rope would not be out of order. Sisal cordage 
business is increasing and there have been reports that 
manufacturers are declining sisal business, preferring to 
manufacture manila because it is more economical from 
their standpoint. Present prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o:b. Chieago: In full coils, 
manila rope, standard brands, No. 1, 25c. per lb. base; No. 2, 
24%c. per lb. base; No. 3, 22%c. per lb. base; sisal rope, full 
coils, standard brands, No. 1, 194c. per lb.; No. 2, 17%c. per lb. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There continues to be a 
steady demand for all kinds of roofing and building paper. 
A great deal of construction work is under way and it is 
expected that heavy sales will continue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certainteed roof- 
ing, 1-ply, $1.93 Der sq.; 2-ply, $2.44 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.95 per sq.; 
Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.53 per sq.; 2-ply, $1.94 per sq.; 3-ply, 
$2.35 per sq.; Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.13 per sq.; 2-ply, $1.49 per 
sq.; 3-ply, $1.85 per sq.; tarred felt, $3.75 per 100 lb.; red and 
gray rosin paper, $75 per ton. 

Spark Plugs.—Spark plugs continue to be in good demand 
and the volume of sales recorded during the month of 
January are greater than during the same period of last 
year. There does not appear to be a shortage and the 
market is on a stable basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules Giant, 
lots of 1 to 60, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; lots of 
100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, lots of 1 to 100, 40c. 
each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%c. each; lots of 150 and upward, 35c. 
each; Hel-Fi standard plugs. lots of 50 to 100, 42%c. each; lots 
of 100 and up, 40c. each; Hel-Fi superspark plugs, lots of 50 to 
100, 62%c. each; lots of 100 and up, 60c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 
63c. each; A. C: Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion X, 59c. each; 
Champion O, 62c. each; Champion Heavy-Duty, 73c. each; Split- 
dorf plugs, 62%4c. each; United plugs, Junior, small lots, 40c. 
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each; lots of 100 or over, 37%c. each; United Giant Heavy Jiuty, 
small lots, 60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 574¢c. each. : 

Steel Sheets.—There does not appear to be an increase 
in the production of steel sheets with a result that they 
are just as hard to obtain as ever. Nearly all plants are 
sold out and have all orders that they possibly can handle 
for the next quarter. Premiums are still being asked and 
received for prompt delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
sheets, No. 28, $7.50 per 100 lb. 

Stove Boards.—With the announcing of prices on stove 
board for future delivery, jobbers report their salesmen have 
booked a great many orders. Owing to the scarcity of stee] 
sheets there is no doubt but that the production will be less 
than normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Wood lined 
crystal stove boards, 24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26; $16.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.30 per doz.: 33 x 


33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Screws.—The demand for screws both from retail and 
manufacturing sources continues to be very heavy. Present 
prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head, 
bright screws, 7214-20; flat head brass, 60-20; round head brass, 
5744-20; round head blued, 70-20. 

Sash Weights.—Jobbers’ stocks are practically exhausted 
on sash weights and the demand continues to be very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, in 
less than ton lots, $63 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct from the 
foundry, subject to delay, $60 per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—In ordering wheelbarrows, dealers should 
take into consideration the amount of road work now under 
way. Illinois has a 1920 program for the construction of 
more than eleven hundred miles of permanent roads, in 
addition to completing contracts awarded last year. This 
means that wheelbarrows will be in great demand and 
dealers should anticipate their wants accordingly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular 
barrows, all steel, $7.25 each; common tray or stave barrows, 
$2.75 each; angle leg garden barrows, $4.75 each. 

Wagon Singletrees and Eveners.—There has been no 
change in the situation as to wagon singletrees and even- 
ers since last reported. The scarcity of hickory makes the 
— of this product very high. Present market is held 

rm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Wood eveners, 
hickory, plain varnished, 48-in., $17 per doz.; hickory singletrees, 
varnished, strap end, 34-in., $11.50 per doz. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting—There has been an 
advance of 10c. per hundred square feet on 12-mesh black 
wire cloth. This advance was put into effect by the manu- 
facturer. The makers of wire cloth are sold out on this 
product as far ahead as they can reasonably hope to fill 
orders and they are not looking for new business. Stocks 
of local jobbers are in fair condition at the present time 
and all dealers who have not specified for their spring re- 
quirements should do so at once if they expect to obtain 
wire cloth in time to meet this season’s demands. Sales 
on poultry netting are very satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Black painted 
wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; galvanized after 
weaving, 45 per cent discount. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 31, 1920. 


AN advance in prices of pig iron is usually followed by 
higher prices for semi-finished steel, and then follow 
higher prices for fished steel products. As looks now, the 
next thirty days will see higher prices not only in the 
heavier finished steel products, but very likely on many 
lines of goods carried by the hardware trade. Hardware 
dealers will do well to get in all the stock they possibly 
can, and as soon as they can, as prices are certain to be 
higher, and the trouble in getting goods will be even harder 
than it is now. : 
Very heavy contracts have been placed for steel rails by 
the Government with the various rail mills, and greatly to 
the surprise of the steel rail makers, the Government is 
insisting on delivery of as large a tonnage of rails in Feb- 
ruary as the mills can possibly make. It was the idea of 
the rail makers, that the Government would want very few 
rails prior to the time the railroads are to be returned to 
private ownership on March 1, and now that the Govern- 
ment wants as many rails delivered in February as can 
be done, it means a further loss in output of some finished 
steel products, the steel being diverted from these to the 


manufacture of steel rails. If the delivery of these rails to 
the railroads will mean any improvement in the near future 
in transportation conditions, the steel producers will be well 
satisfied, and will deliver to the railroads all the rails they 
possibly can in February, even though it means a consider- 
able restriction in output of other steel products. 

The belief is gaining ground rapidly that the present 
active conditions in the iron and steel trades are going to 
last, not only over first half of this year, but over the 
entire year. This is largely shown by the fact that. in the 
past week there have been quite heavy sales of pig iron 
for delivery over second half of the year at prices about 
$2 per ton higher than were ruling last week. Nearly all 
the large pig iron centers report heavy sales of pig iron 
made in the past week, much of it for delivery in second 
half of the year. Some blast furnace operators are not 
anxious to sell for second half of the year, until they know 
more what pig iron is going to cost for that delivery. As 
it looks now, there is going to be an advance of likely not 
less than $1 per ton in ore for this year delivery, which 
alone would mean an advance of $2 a ton in cost of making 
iron. There is also every sign that prices of coke, limestone 
and labor will be higher, all this adding to pig iron costs. 
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On the question of labor, this .is already settled, as the 
United States Steel Corporation has announced an advance 
of 10 per cent in labor, effective from Feb. 1. All the other 
blast furnace operators will have to make the same advance, 
and the new rate for common labor, effective from Feb. 1, 
will put common labor on the basis of considerably over $5 
per day, which is much the highest rate ever known in this 
country. 

Prices continue to advance on nearly everything, and 
seem certain to be much higher. All the leading indepen- 
dent pipe mills have advanced prices on steel pipe $7 a ton, 
the prices now in effect being those that were in force 
from Jan. 1, 1919, to March 21, that year. Plates, structural 
shapes, cast iron pipe and other heavy iron and steel prod- 
ucts are up $3 to $5 per ton, and tenders of new business are 
still being made to the mills by jobbers and consumers with 
large premiums in prices attached to them. Most of the 
mills are turning down this offered business, having all the 
orders on their books they can get out for the first six 
months of this year at- least. 

The spring hardware trade this year promises to be heavy, 
but the great drawback will be to get delivery on goods. 
All the steel mills and the concerns making hardware goods 
are very short of steel and labor, and this is keeping down 
output of goods to considerable extent. The bad car situa- 
tion is holding up shipments, and delivery of steel products 
from the mills to jobbers and manufacturing consumers is 
very slow. One local steel concern is said to have piled up 
at present in its yards and warehouses fully 70,000 tons of 
finished steel products and the quantity is steadily getting 
larger, the concern in question not getting more than 50 per 
cent of its normal car supply. 

Advances in prices in many lines of hardware goods have 
been announced in the past week, these include wrenches, 
saws, sheets and wire products, lanterns and other staple 
hardware goods. 

Axes.—The new demand is reported more active, notably 
from the lumber districts. Prices are very firm, and jobbers’ 
stocks are low. 

Local jobbers are quoting about as follows: First quality 
single bitted axes, $15.50 to $16 per doz.; base, double bitted, 
$21.00 to $21.50 per doz., base. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers report a continued heavy 
demand for these products, and say their output is well sold 
up over first quarter, and some makers have taken consider- 
able business for delivery in, second quarter, prices on the 
latter to be fixed later, and to be those in effect at the time 
shipments were made. The new demand for rivets is also 
reported very active and makers are well sold up over 
first quarter. Prices are very firm, and most makers are 
predicting that they will be higher in second quarter than 
they are now. Discounts quoted by most of the leading 
makers in large lots, for first quarter delivery, are as 
follows: 





Lares etructural and ship rivet®.... nc ccccccccseccanee $4.15 base 
eT a PPS Ter Terre rrrerer creer errr $4.25 
Small rivets, 44 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter, 
50 per cent off list 

Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads...50 and 10 per cent off list 

eS TP eer rrrrrrrr be 

Larger and longer sizeS...........e.. 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, 3% in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller ANG SMOTtE. ..ccccccccccsseecs 40 and 5 per cent off list 

Cree Gee BOOT pc cree a cereaeed bes 35 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....45 and 5 per cent off list 

a | SA rere yar 40 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizeS............e0.. 30 and 10 per cent off list 
De WOES gp acc ccvcetasdsecesvoscsevecces dO ane LO oe 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3...........+++++++.+.90 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 4 to 10................50 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank...........eeeee0- 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank............. . .2.50c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped........ccecccecs 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped............... 2.25c. per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank.........2.50c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped........ 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

ONY gO Serre y er ctr ar 65 per cent off list 

6 8 a es ree 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packageS............eeeeeee- 75-10 per cent off list 
ONG: TE SE WEEE 6 cewccncvcctieenees 75-10-21% per cent off list 
EE UU tie te Rec e tee te ed Kk ens Neue Ew one ers 60-10 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919. 

All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for soft steel bars, 
and also for common iron bars, continues very heavy, the 
mills being simply congested with business, and turning 
down orders nearly every day on which they cannot make 
the deliveries wanted. The Carnegie Steel Co. is reported 
sold up over all this year on steel bars, the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. for the greater part of the year, and both 
concerns are said to have taken considerable business in 
steel bars for delivery in first quarter of 1921. 
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loads and larger lots at 3.50¢. to 3.75ce 


mill, 


We quote iron bars in cat 
and steel bars from 
Pittsburgh. 


rolled billets, fron jae. to 3.25¢e., at 

Sheets.—Some jobbers are entirely out of sheets of some 
gages, and general stocks everywhere are very low. The 
output of steets is being greatly restricted by shortage in 
supply of steel, and also by inefficiency of labor. Shipments 
are held up by the shortage in cars, and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and practically all makers of sheets 
have very heavy stocks of sheets on hand ready for ship- 
ment, but are unable to get cars. Heavy premiums in 
prices, ranging from $5 to $10 a ton or more, are being 
offered to the mills for sheets for fairly prompt shipment. 

In carload 





lots, mill prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. for No. 8 gage 
and heavier blue annealed Bessemer sheets are 3.50e. per Ib.; 
No. 28 gage black sheets, 4.35c.; for No. 28 gage 4 
5.75¢., and tor black plate for trimming, No. 28 gage, 4.: 
mills are charging higher prices than these, while jobbers are 
getting heavy advances for small lots from stock 


Tin Plate.—There is nothing of interest to note in this 
product. The mills are sold up on all the tin plate they 
can make over the first half of this year, and more. Most 
mills being oversold, and some orders will run into third 
quarter delivery. The expprt demand is fairly, and for ex- 
port delivery $8.50 to $9 per base box is readily obtained. 
We quote tin plate in large lots to domestic consumers for 
first half delivery at $7 to $7.50 per base box, and for 
export shipment $8.50 to $9 per base box, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Definite action is now being taken in the 
matter of getting out a new wire nail card, the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. having a new card under way in which 
the base price of wire nails is $3.75, an advance of 50c. 
per keg over the present price. Radical changes are to be 
made in the extras, it being claimed that some inequalities 
now exist in the present card of extras that should be cor- 
rected. The new card will be ready for the trade in a short 
time. There is still a very acute shortage in supply of plain 
wire for manufacturing purposes and also in wire nails. 
Jobbers’ stocks are about depleted, and deliveries by the mills 
are slow, owing to shortage in steel, which is keeping down 
output, and also in cars, which is holding up shipments to 
very great extent. Prices quoted by the leading producers 
on wire products are about as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an ad- 
vance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2. Bright 
basic wire, $3 to $3.25 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 
to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wire, $3.70 to $3.95; galvanized 
barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to $4.45; painted barbed 
wire, $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence staples, $3.40 to $4.50; 
cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.85 to $3.75; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 60 per cent off list for earload lots, 59 
per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58 per cent off for small lots, f.o0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 








OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
CINCINNATI, January 31, 1920. 

| etgeesige in retail hardware circles is exceptionally good 

for this season of the year, and jobbers with men on the 
road report trade booming all over the State. Stocks were 
never so low in the history of the Hardware trade, and de- 
liveries show no sign of improvement. The scarcity of wire 
nails and sheets continues, and jobbers’ stocks have vanished, 
so that now it is almost impossible to get a quotation. No 
improvement is expected before several months, as mills 
are busy filling contracts carried over from last year, 
deliveries on which were delayed on account of the steel 
strike. This condition also applies to bolts and nuts, ma- 
chine and wood screws, the manufacturers being away be- 
hind in deliveries, and the situation becoming more tense 
every day, as they are experiencing great difficulty in secur- 
ing bars from the steel mills. 

Glass is scarcer now than it has been for many years, 
and the recent shutting down of several plants in Northern 
Ohio on account of gas shortage has not tended to brighten 
the outlook. However, with the advent of warmer weather, 
it is expected that this condition will be alleviated, and 
things soon return to normal. 

An interesting point for retailers who carry alarm clocks 
and watches was brought out here last week. It might not 
be generally known that the Government imposes a war 
tax on alarm clocks and watches, amounting to 5 per cent; 
this tax is to be collected from the consumer, and retailers 
must report sales of these “luxuries” every three months. 
Government officers visited a local retailer last week to 
ascertain why he had not made such reports, and he frankly 
admitted that he had never heard of the regulation. It is 
understood that the fine imposed in his case was 10 per 
cent of the amount of the sale. This instance is cited to 
bring home to the retailers the necessity of keeping posted 
on matters affecting the trade. Automobile accessory deal- 
ers report business booming. The expected increase in tire 
prices has not yet materialized, but is expected the first 
of the month. 

Uncertainty of manufacturing costs for the future is given 
as the reason for the decision of many manufacturers of 
hardware for the withdrawal of quotations, and substituting 
prices ruling at the time of shipment. 

Jobbers and retailers are making great efforts to speed 
up deliveries to enable them to take care of the spring 
buying. At the present writing, prices are very strong, 
with a decidedly upward tendency. 

Axes.—Demand has slackened off somewhat from pre- 
vious weeks, and stocks on hand are sufficient to meet present 
needs. No changes in prices have been announced. Jobbers 
quote 3% lb. handled axes at $20.25 per dozen. 

Automobile Accessories——The recent slippery weather 
created an enormous demand for tire chains, and stocks have 
practically disappeared. Business in all lines continues very 
active, and with the more favorable weather conditions now 
prevailing, and the fact that large numbers of new cars are 
beginning to make their appearance dealers have every 
reason to expect that the activity will continue. Spark 
plugs have also been in good demand. It is reported that 
a great scarcity of the raw materials entering into the con- 
struction of inner tubes exists in this country at the present 
time, and that this will have a far-reaching effect on produc- 
tion of this class of goods. The expected advance has not 
yet come in the price of tires, but jobbers here understand 
that it is scheduled for the first of the month. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 48, 45c ea.; lots of 49 to 95, 424%c each; 
lots of 96 and over 40c each. Hel-Fi super-spark plugs, lots 
of 1 to 48, 65e each; lots of 49 to 95, 62%c each; lots of 96 
or over, 60c each. Champion X spark plugs, lots up to 100, 
59c each; lots of 100 or more, 54c. each. 

Barbed Wire.—In common with all other steel products, 
barbed wire is increasingly difficult to secure, and prices 
have been advanced slightly over the previous quotation. 

We quote: 6-in. 2-pt. cattle wire, $4.05 per 80-rod reel. 

Builders’ Hardware.—With the coming of spring, and 
the increasing difficulty of securing deliveries, local dealers 
are becoming anxious as to their ability to take care of the 
trade when building operations-commence on a large scale. 
Stocks are very low at the present time, and with the 
announcement made recently that deliveries cannot be guar- 
anteed, a difficult position seems assured. The recent 
advance in prices is being well maintained. 

Carbon Drills.—Supplies are still slow in coming forward, 
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and stocks are getting lower day by day. No advance in 
prices is noted. 

Jobbers quote 45 and 10 per cent off list price. 

Enamel Ware.—Prices on the whole are ruling about the 
same as the last quotation. Stocks are still away below 
normal, and deliveries not improving to any appreciable 
extent. 

Jobbers’ quotations are 10 per cent off list. 

Flashlights—Demand for flashlights and flashlight bat- 
teries is unprecedented. One manufacturer is preparing a 
national campaign of advertising depicting the ravages of 
fires caused by the careless use of matches, and showing 
the great benefits to be derived from the use of flashlights, 
particularly in the home. Prices are steady, but no advance 
is expected. 

Files.—Exceptional activity in the metal working trades 
keeps the demand for files very large. Deliveries are fairly 
good, and jobbers do not anticipate any trouble keeping pace 
with the demand. 

Jobbers quote on the best known brands 50, 10 and 5 
off list. 

Galvanized Ware.—No improvement is noted in deliveries 
of galvanized ware. Many jobbers are compietely out, and 
stocks on hand are fast dwindling. No price changes are 
announced, jobbers’ quotations being as follows: 

Pails—10 qt., $3.85; 12 qt., $4.25; 14 qt., $4.80; 16 qt., $5.75. 

Tubs—No. 0, $9.00; No. 1, $11.00; No. 2, $12.40; No. 3; 
$14.50. 

Granite Ware.—Stocks are being rapidly depleted, though 
deliveries show some signs of improvement. Demand is ex- 
cellent. 

We quote from jobbers stocks: 10 per cent off list. 

Horseshoes.—There still continues good demand for horse- 
shoes. Dealers have a fairly good supply on hand and ship- 
ments are coming forward in fairly good time. 

Jobbers quote: Standard makes in 100 lb. kegs, $6.60. 


Lawn Mowers.—Manufacturers have withdrawn quota- 
tions, and new ones have not been received. It is expected 
that they will show an increase over the prices now ruling. 
Jobbers stocks are not any too large, but it is anticipated 
that they will be able to take care of the demand when 
spring buying commences. 

Lag Screws.—Jobbers are still using all means in their 
power to secure deliveries, but no appreciable improvement 
is shown. Prices have not changed materially since the 
first of the year, though with the present scarcity and the 
great demand it would not be surprising should one be 
announced before long. 

The present jobbers’ discount is 40 and 5 off list. 

Machine Bolts and Screws.—Machine screws have been 
marked up during the past week, though machine bolts are 
still being quoted at the prices prevailing two weeks ago. 
Stocks in jobbers’ hands are very low, they being completely 
out of many sizes, with the result that they are forced to 
scour the country to pick up sufficient to take care of their 
regular customers. One jobber who placed his orders early 
in December for a full year’s supply is managing to secure 
fairly good deliveries, but the demand is so great that he 
is unable to keep any in stock. 

Jobbers quote large machine bolts 25 and 5 off list; 
smaller sizes 40 and 10. For machine screws, 60 per cent 
off list price is now quoted. 

Rivets.—Demand still continues heavy, and stocks in job- 
bers’ hands are very low. Deliveries are any where from 
two to four months behind. Prices have been advanced 
over those prevailing two weeks ago. 

Jobbers quote 45 per cent discount off list. 

Roofing Paper.—A leading manufacturer announced an in- 
crease of approximately 30 cents per roll all around last 
week, and it is expected that other lines will also go up. The 
manufacturers now refuses to quote prices except on receipt 
of specifications. 

We quote: Standard 1-ply, $1.75; 2-ply, $2.05; 3-ply, $2.35. 
Holdfast 1-ply, $1.85; 2-ply, $2.25; 3-ply, $2.65. 

Sash Weights.—An advance of approximately 10 per cent 
was recently put into effect, and with the recent increase in 
pay granted to molders to take effect on February 1 another 
advance is expected, and it is reported that dealers have in 
some instances been already notified to this effect. 

Jobbers now quote sash weights at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 

Sash Cord.—The recent advance is being well maintained. 
Jobbers are still quoting No. 7 braided at 85c per lb. 

Solder.—Price of solder has been advanced during the 
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week, but it is difficult to get quotations, as prices are con- 
tinually changing. 

Stove Bolts.—Prices have been advanced over those pre- 
vailing two weeks ago. Demand far exceeds the supply. 

Jobbers quote 60 and 10 off list. 

Stoves.—Several manufacturers of stoves have advanced 
the price of their products about 10 per cent during the past 
fortnight. This is largely accounted for by the increased 
price of pig iron, and the fact that the molders have been 
granted an increase in pay amounting to about 10 per cent. 
Deliveries are still far behind, dealers considering them- 
selves lucky if they can get 25 per cent of their orders. One 
retailer who had ordered a carload of stoves and heaters 
some three months ago received three of each this week, 
the manufacturer stating that he will ship the balance of 
the order as soon as possible, but that he could not guarantee 
delivery within two months. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—Prices are holding 
steady. Jobbers here have fairly good stocks on hand. 

Jobbers quote: Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting galvanized before weaving, 
50 per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 40 and 5 
per cent discount. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1920. 

HE past week has witnessed further advances in prices 

for merchandise handled by the New England retail 
hardware trade. As a matter of fact, price advances since 
Jan. 1 have been so numerous and have covered so wide a 
range of hardware that some of the local jobbers are in- 
clined to be a little uneasy over the situation. In the first 
place they feel that the marking up of prices has been too 
rapid to make for healthy market conditions. In the sec- 
ond place, they feel that prices on certain kinds of mer- 
chandise have arrived at or are nearing the point which will 
make for a pronounced contraction in the consumptive de- 
mand. In other words, they feel that it is time to discon- 
tinue talk about price being of secondary importance and 
supply of leading importance. In the third place, without 
their admitting it, the jobbing trade as a whole appears a 
little more anxious to dispose of goods held in stock than 
was the case or attitude a month or two ago. Conservatism, 
which was thrown to the windward in many cases, is be- 
ginning to be practiced more liberally in Boston business 
circles. 

BALLS.—The New York Rubber Co. has made a mate- 
rial advance in its prices quoted for inflated rubber balls. 
For instance, one number formerly costing $8.91 net, is 
now quoted at $13.36 less 1/3. 

BELLS.—One of the leading manufacturers of bicycle 
bells has advanced its list approximately 10 per cent. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Local jobbers and large consumers 

are finding it difficult to secure stove bolts from the manu- 
facturers because of the lack of nut stock in the latters’ 
hands. In fact, everything in the bolt line in sizes less than 
% in., is hard to obtain, deliveries being three to five 
months behind, and the supply situation in nuts is vir- 
tually the same. Machine screw nuts of all kinds are espe- 
cially scarce. A few of the local jobbers have supplies of 
the larger bolts and nuts, but comparatively little small 
stock. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts, C. T. D. nuts, 
x ‘% and smaller, 20 per cent discount; 44% x % and iarger, 
1) per cent discount, with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 per 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 15 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 15 and 5 per cent discount; 
6% x 3 and larger, 10 per cent discount; tap bolts, iist plus 15 
per cent; Nagle carriage bolts, 60 per cent discount; stove bolts, 
large quantities, 60 pey cent discount; bolt ends, 15 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent discount; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 
and smaller, 65 per cent discount; 5 and larger, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; finished case hardened nuts, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; H. P. square blank in full keg, tapped; hexagon, blank, 
tapped; C. P. C. & T. square blank, tapped; hexagon blank and 
tapped, list plus 1c. 

CANOES.—The demand for canoes is abnormal, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. One of the leading manufactur- 
ers, located in Maine, says he has between 3,000 and 4,000 
canoes seasoning to-day and that this amount does not 
represent a scratching of the surface of orders on his books. 
He is having no trouble in securing sufficient labor, but 
is having considerable difficulty in securing raw materials, 
especially lumber and canvas, the two most important 
materials. His prices are substantially higher than they 
were last season, ranging from $70 per canoe, upward. A 


Wire Nails.—The scarcity continues acute, and jobbers 
picking up nails wherever possible in order to take care € 
their customers. While the quotation is $4.50 base, as high 
as $7.50 has been obtained in some instances, though this 
has been done on resale lots, where the jobber has been 
forced to go out among the retailers to secure them to 
satisfy a customer who totally disregarded the price. 

Jobbers quote $4.50 per keg as the base price. 


Wood Screws.—While there is a shortage in this item, 
deliveries have been fairly good during the past few weeks, 
and prices have remained unchanged at 80 per cent discount 
off list. 


Semi-Finished Nuts.—A slight increase is noted over 
prices existing two weeks ago. The shortage is acute, and 
deliveries are not improving. 

Jobbers’ present discounts are 60 and 10 off on 9/16 and 
smaller; 50 and 10 on larger sizes. 


Zine Oilers.—Prices on the whole are about the same as 
previously pervailing. There is a very fair demand for this 
class of goods. Jobbers are quoting at present 20 and 5 
per cent off list. 
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canoe selling at $70 to-day, last year brought $35. To- 
day’s price, however, absorbs the Government tax of 10 
per cent on canoes. 


Retail Prices in Pittsburg 
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CLOCKS.—The Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has made a general advance on its full line of merchandise 
amounting to about 10 per cent. 

DIES.—It is rumored in local hardware circles that the 
leading manufacturers of dies are to advance their prices 
within the near future. Possibly this story is founded on 
deliveries, which are more extended than they were dur- 
ing any period of the war. When an article of merchan- 
dise becomes real scarce, the average hardware interest 
begins to have visions of higher prices. 

DRILLS.—It also is rumored that an advance of at least 
10 per cent will be announced by the manufacturers of 
carbon drills within the near future. The same story went 
the rounds about a month ago, but this time there appears 
to be more faith in the report. Deliveries on drills, and 
especially the high speed ones, are weeks and weeks be- 
hind and in some instances months and months. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 1% 
in. straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 50 and 


10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent discount; 
ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace drills, 59 and 
10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks combined list. High 
speed drills, prices on application. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—tThe leading makers of galvan- 
ized pails and tubs have once more advanced their prices. 
Those who ought to know say that galvanized ware prices 
have by no means reached the top. They base their belief 
on the inability of the manufacturers to secure supplies of 
sheets on order with the mills and the necessity of their 
going into the open market and picking up whatever stock 
they can secure at fancy premiums. They point out the 
fact that jobbers’ prices on pails, for instance, weighing 40 
Ib. to the dozen, are selling for 65c. per dozen less than 
they were a year ago, and that those weighing 50 lb. to 
the dozen cost 73c. per dozen less than they did a year ago. 
They feel that galvanized prices taken as a whole are out 
of line with those quoted on other merchandise handled 
by the hardware trade. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Ash cans, without stays, $3.50 
each; with three stays, $5.50 each. 

Coal-hods.—Japanned, No. 5, $4.09 per doz.; No. 6, $4.39; No. 7, 
$4.80. Galvanized, No. 515, $6.26 per doz.; No. 516, $6.94; No. 517, 
$7.50; No. 518, $8.18; No. 186, extra heavy, $12.75; extra strong 
with rivets, $33. 

Pails.—Eight-quart, $3.90 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.40; 12-qt., $4.80; 
14-qt., $5.45; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to the dozen, $7; 50 Ib. to the 
dozen, $9.15. 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $21.60 per doz; No. 300, $24. 


HAMMERS and HATCHETS.—F. R. Plumb & Co. has 
advanced prices on hammers and hatchets from 10 to 124 
per cent. 

LEAD.—A further advance in sheet lead is announced 
by the jobbing trade here, this time '4c. per pound, bring- 
ing the price up to a 15'4c. base. The market has ad- 
vanced 1!4c. per lb. during the past fortnight. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheet lead, 15%ec per lb. base. 

NAILS.—The local market on galvanized nails has been 
advanced to a $10.50 base. The nail situation appears to 
be more acute than ever. Deliveries from the manufac- 
turers have not increased. At the same time there has been 
no let up in the consumptive demand. Unless there is a 
material increase in manufacturers’ shipments during the 
next month or two the widely discussed increase in the 
home building program is liable to be held up. Some of 
the largest jobbing houses here have so many back orders 
for nails on hand that it takes pretty nearly all one clerk’s 
time to keep them in shape. 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, January 28, 1920. 

HERE is no particular change in the hardware mar- 

kets in this locality, but jobbers and dealers are get- 
ting squared away for the year’s business, with the pros- 
pect ever before them of being continuously short of the 
best selling merchandise. Dealers are giving considerable 
attention to seasonable goods for spring trade and jobbers 
find that orders for this general class of goods are coming 
in much more freely than a few weeks ago. The one big 
problem for both jobber and dealer for at least the first 
part of the year will be to obtain anywhere enough goods 
to satisfy their customers. Price seems to be of poorest | 
consideration this year, as apparently no one pays muc 
attention to this feature of the transaction if they can 
obtain quick deliveries. This gives the sellers some oppor- 
tunity to restrict sales where necessary. Prices are be- 
ing continually revised and always upward with apparently 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, per keg, $4.50, $5, 
$5.50, $6 base; coated wire nails, $5 per standard, 100-Ib., keg 
base; cut nails, $7.25 per cask base; galvanized nails, $10.50 per 
Keg base. 

PLIERS.—Although no official announcement has been 
received here, it is understood that one of the leading 
manufacturers of pliers has advanced his prices at least 
15 per cent. 

REFRIGERATORS.—Two of the leading manufactur- 
ers of refrigerators have advanced their prices. On some 
numbers the advance amounts to considerably more than 
33 1/3 per cent. Because of the season of the year the job- 
bers here have not made up their lists as yet, but probably 
will before the close of another week or two. 

RIVETS.—Common iron rivets have been advanced 10 
per cent, now being quoted by the jobbers at 40 per cent 
off the list. The demand for rivets continues excellent, 
but local supplies of the small kinds have grown very small 
of late, consequently shipments from stock are disappoint- 
ing. 

TORCHES.—Quotations on hand-gasoline torches have 
been advanced fully 20 per cent. 

TOYS.—With the fair on in New York interest in Amer- 
ican-made toys has been revived. During the last few 
days some of the New England retail dealers having the 
courage of their convictions have asked local jobbers to 
accept orders for toys to be sold next Christmas. For that 
reason the jobbers are trying to get their price lists into 
shape to present the retailer, and should accomplish this 
task within a short time. The A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has announced its 1920 price list, which shows an 
advance of from 10 to 15 per cent. It is generally under- 
stood here that the other toy makers will make a similar 
revision in their quotations. Following are some of the 
new prices on Gilbert toys: 





$1.17 each; 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Erectors, No. 1, 
No. 2, $2; No. 4, $4.42; No. 6, $6.67; No. 7, $10: No. 8, $16.67 
New wheel toy, No. 9004, $4.34 each: No. 9006, $6.67; No. 9007, 
$10. Amateur wireless, amateur sets, No. 4004, $4.20 each: No. 
1005, $8.40. Soldering outfits, No. 7001, $1.17 each; No. 7002, 
$2.34. Designer and toy maker, No. 8001, $1; No. 8002, $1.67. All 


prices are net. 

WASHERS.—Stanley Works have made an advance in 
wrought washers as put up in five-pound packages, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent. Jobbers have advanced their quotations 
in proportion. 

WRINGERS.—There has been a material advance in 
White mop wringers. The new prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Mop wringers, No. 1, 
per dozen; No. 2, $27; No. 3, $36. Discount 30 per cent. 

GLASS.—The leading manufacturers of window glass 
have advanced their prices and jobbers have t*ken similar 
action. Rough and rolled skylight glass has_ been 
marked up Ic. to 2c. per sq. ft., and wired glass 3c. Plate 
glass prices, which everybody expected would advance, 


remain uuchanged. Following are revised glass prices: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window glass, single A and B, 
by the box, 76 per cent discount; double A, 77 per cent discount 
double B, 79 per cent discount; all A and B glass by the light 
75 per cent discount. 
, Leading Glass.—Colored art glass, $1.50 per sq. ft. and higher; 
double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. With hard metal 50c. ver sq 
ft. extra. Copper finished, 25c. per sq. ft. extra. All glass fig- 
ured in square inches. ; 

Vitro-Marble—Glass % in. thick, 50c. per sq. ft.; 5/16 in., 60c.; 
7/16 in., 70c.; % in., 90c. 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, % in. thick, 18c per sq. ft.: 
3/16 in. thick, 22c. per sq. ft.; % in. thick, 28c. per sq. ft.; wired 
glass, 35c. per sq. ft. 


CITIES 


no limit in sight. Factories advise that they are desperate- 
ly short of materials and skilled labor and the prospect 
seems to be for no immediate relief. For the first half 
of the year we are told that there will be little change from 
these conditions, but some of the best statisticians refuse 
to predict for the last half of the year. : 

Axes.—Sales still continue to be ahead of last year's 
average with stocks showing the effect of the season’s 
sales. Prices show no change from last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit, base weights, 
$16 per doz.; double bit, base weights, $21 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—Automobile dealers are warn- 
ing their prospective customers that there is very liable to 
be a tremendous shortage of all grades of cars through- 
out this year. It naturally follows that used cars will be 
very much in demand and that means a heavy increase in 
the sale of automobile repairs and accessories. Regard- 
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less of the heavy snows here this winter apparently more 
cars than ever are being operated throughout the year. 
Sales of winter-driving necessities have, therefore, been 
unusually good and with the Auto show only a few days 
away all business places carrying goods of this nature are 
making special efforts to bring auto accessories into promi- 
nence. Antiskid chains are selling especially well because 
of the heavy snows and consequent hard driving. 


Ash Sifters.—It is difficult for these continued heavy 
sales of ash sifters, unless the high price of fuel is the 
cause. At any rate this class of goods has been and still 
is moving very freely. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wood, square, $3 per 
doz.; metallic, round, $4.50 per doz.; wood, barrel, $11 per doz. 

Bolts.—Retail sales are still rather light but shop trade 
is showing a steady increase. Prices are as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small size carriage bolts, 
30 per cent; large size carriage bolts, 20 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 35-5 per cent; large machine bolts, 25-5 per cent; stove, 
60 per cent to 65 per cent; lag screws, 40 and 10 to 50 per cent; 
tire bolts, 45 per cent from standard list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The markets on this class of goods 
show a steady strengthening and manufacturers are con- 
stantly warning their trade that their ability to make de- 
liveries is and will continue to be very limited for several 
months ahead. They are making no guarantee as to price 
and have discontinued to a great extent the practice of 
warning beforehand of a coming advance. So far retail 
sales have apparently suffered very little on this account, 
as building right now is fully as heavy as several months 
later last year. 


Coal Hods.—Call still continues heavy on this class of 
goods and some manufacturers have already announced a 
further advance in price. Local quotations have not been 
affected so far. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned ) 
$4.90 per doz. : 17-in., $5.45 per doz.; funnel, 17-in.. § 5 per doz. ; 
18-in., $6.75 per doz.; Galvanized, open, 17-in., $7.50 per doz. ; 
18-in., $8.20 per doz.; funnel, 17-in., $9.25 per doz.; 18-in., $10 
per doz. 

Eavestrough, Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—Dealers are 
beginning to try to stock up on this line but find it ex- 
tremely difficult, as jobbers’ and manufacturers stocks are 


open, 17-in., 
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extremely low with small prospect of any early improve- 
ment. Prices are as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 28-gage lap joint, S. B. 
5-in. eavestroughs, $6.30 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in., conductor 
pipe, $6.42 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor elbows, $1.68 per doz. 

Files——Sales show some improvement with very little 
speeding up of factory shipment. Prices are holding steady 
and strong as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Riverside, 50-10-10 per 
cent; Nicholson, 50-10 per cent; Arcade files, 60 per cent from 
standard list. 

Galvanized Ware.—Advances in prices have been an- 
nounced by many of the leading makers of this class of 
goods, but in few instances have the jobbers yet placed 
in effect new prices based on these advances. Sales are 
running at about the same level as for the past few weeks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard, No. 1 gal- 
vanized tubs, $11.20 per doz.; No. 2, $12.60 per doz.; No. 3, $14.70 
per doz. Heavy galvanized, No. 1, $20.50 per doz.; No. 2, $22 
per doz.; No. 3, $23.50 per doz. Standard, 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$3.90 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.30 per doz.: 14-qt., $4.80 per doz. Stock 
pails, 16-qt., $7.35 per doz.; 18-qt., $8.55 per doz. 

Glass, Putty and Glazier Points—Sales are: running 
rather light on glass at present and stocks are at a low 
point. There is every indication of a serious shortage of 
with an exceptionally heavy season ahead. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength “A” 
grade glass, 76 per cent; double strength “A” grade glass, 78 
per cent; commercial glass putty in bladders, $5.15 per ewt. 

Heaters.—Evidently the heavy sale of this class of goods 
is over for the year unless there occurs another new de- 
mand for them as the weather begins to moderate in the 
spring. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned polished steel 
No. 15, $4.25 each; nickel polished steel, No. 016, $5.25 each; large 
japanned nickel plated, $8 each. 

Lanterns.—Lanterns are still moving at a fairly good 
rate, but sales begin to show the usual decline which comes 
with longer daylight hours. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Tubular long globe lan- 
terns. $11.75 per doz.; Tubular short globe lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz.; Tubular Dash lanterns, $16 per doz. 

Nails.—There is some slight relief from the lack of nails 
as an occasional carload arrives and is distributed to the 
consuming trade. The volume of this movement, however, 
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will have to be many times heavier before any great relief 
will be felt and general conditions approach their normal 
state. Jobbing quotations still remain the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails, 
$4.25 per keg base; coated wire nails, $4.35 per keg base. 

Paper.—Building paper is becoming very scarce and 
prices are being revised upward frequently. Barrett Co. 
have withdrawn quotations on common red rosin paper 
and advanced their prices on some of the other best selling 
items, 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, 
$4.13 per cwt.; threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.01 per roll; Slater’s 
felt, $1.34 per roll; Barrett’s dry saturated felt, $1.96 per roll; 
red rosin sheathing, No. 30 and No. 35, $4.40 per cwt.; deaden- 
ing felt, $5.65 per cwt.; Duplex plaster board, 500-ft. rolls, $4.75 
per roll. 

Rope.—Rope stocks seem to be in very good condition 
and prices are holding steady and firm as last quoted. 
Sales are still light in a retail way. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Columbian manila rope, 
26c. per lb. base; Columbian sisal rope, 20c. per lb. base. 

Sandpaper.—There seems to be an unusually heavy de- 
mand for sandpaper and other abrasive materials of a 
similar nature. Factories are far behind on their orders 
and the local factory at least is working twenty-four hours 
a day and seven days a week attempting to keep above 
the flood of orders. They have announced a 15 per cent 
increase in the price of emery cloth, but have made no 
change in the price of flint papers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade No. 1 sand 
papers, $6 per ream; second grade No. 1 sand paper, $5.40 per 
ream; garnet No. 1 sand paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is still a much heavier demand than 
supply of sash cord, and consequently stocks are very low 
and the price strong. Mills claim they are booked to capac- 
ity for some months ahead. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Solid cotton sash cord, 
No. 8, $1.05 per lb.; cheaper, No. 8, 75c. per lb.; No. 8 Silver 
Lake sash cord, $1.10 per lb. base; Samson's spot sash cord, 
$1.12 per Ib. base. 

Sash Weights.—The demand for sash weights is still so 
much heavier than the supply that the foundries are ec 
sieged by both jobbers and dealers. Weights are being 
shipped in from out of town, but even this relief does not 
cover the demand. Prices, however, show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast iron sash weights, 
regular sizes, $3 to $3.25 per cwt. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Sales show a decline as the end 
of the colder weather approaches. Prices are holding steady 
as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Blued, uniform, 28 gage, 
6-in. stove pipe knocked down, 15c. per joint; common iron cor- 
rugated 6-in. elbows, $1.80 per doz. ; adjustable charcoal iron 6-in. 
elbows, $2.20 per doz.; cast iron wood handle, 6-in. dampers, 
$1.50 per doz.; cast iron coil handle 6-in., dampers, $1.40 per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Sales are light, with prices holding as last 
quoted. Stocks are naturally at a low point at this season 
of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: “Crystallized, wood back, 
28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.20 per doz.; 36 x 36, $30.50 
per doz. 1 

Steel Sheets.—As with nails, steel sheets are just about as 
searce as sugar in the local market. There seems to be no 
relief in sight in the next months, for the mills are out of 
material for sheets and cannot obtain a new supply for sev- 
eral months. Local prices are still as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 28-gage galvanized steel sheets, 
$7.85 per cwt. base; 28-gage black steel sheets, $6.35 per cwt. base. 


Screws.—The local jobbers are still on the old basis of 
price, with stocks light but fairly assorted. Makers are 
shipping slowly, but are showing signs of bettering them- 
selves along this line. Quotations have not changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright screws, 





75 and 10 per cent; round head blued, 721% per cent; flat head, 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head brass, 60 per cent; round head 
brass, 571% per cent; round head blued, 72 per cent; brass ma- 
chine screws, 50 per cent; cap screws, 50 per cent; set screws, 


50 and 10 per cent from standard list. 


Solder.—Price is holding steady as last quoted, with some 
increase in sales. Stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Va and 2 solder, 42c. 
per Ib. 

Steel Game Traps.—Call for game traps is still very 
heavy, and prices still remain on the same basis as former 
quotations. This has been an exceptionally good year for 
this class of goods, but there has been no particular shortage 
of supply. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Victor No. 0, $1.40 per 
doz.: No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 per doz.: No. 2, $3.46 
per doz.; Newhouse No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per doz: ; 
No. 11%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz. 


Hardware Age 


Snow Shovels.—Snow shovels continue to sell exceptionally 
well owing to the exceedingly heavy snowfall of this season, 
Stocks are still in fairly good condition, however, although 
dealers have been forced time and again to renew their sup- 
plies. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wood, straight handle, 
$4.95 per doz.; steel blade, straight handle, $6.84 per doz.; gal. 
vanized steel blade, D handle, $13.20 per doz. 

Stove Shovels.—The call for stove shovels is still good, 
although showing some decline from earlier in the year, 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Japanned, 15-in. scoop, 
60c. per doz.; japanned, round handle, 16-in., 90c. per doz,; 
japanned, long handle, 23-in., $1.35 per doz. 

Tacks.—Call for tacks begins to be felt from shops and 
factories, although retail sales are not particularly heavy 
so far. Prices show no further change from last week’s 
quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 6-0z. Cut Tack, 90c. per 
doz. pkgs. ; 6-oz. Bill Poster’s Tacks, in 5-lb. boxes, $22%4c. per lb. 

Tin Plate.—Tin plate is still extremely scarce and from 
all indications will remain so for some time to come. Prices 
are holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Furnace coke ICL, 20 x 
28 tin, $17.65 per box; IC, 20 x 28 8lb. coating roofing tin, $17.30 
per box. 

Weather Strip.— Movement of weather strip is much 
slower than earlier in the year. In fact, the season is prac- 
tically over. Sales are at a very low point. There is no 
further change in the market since the quotation of last 
week. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: % in. and % in. Wood and 
Felt Weather Strip, 2.25 per 100 ft.; 1 in. Wood and Felt 
Weather Strip, $2.40 per 100 ft. 

Wire.—Wire is still practically as scarce as nails on the 
local market. The demand for barbed wire is beginning 
to increase, although it is very light as yet. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Smooth black No. 9, $4 
per 100 lb. base; galvanized, $4.70 per 100 lb. base; painted 
cattle wire, 80-rd. spools, $3.50 per spool; galvanized, $4.12 per 
spool; painted hog wire, 80-rd. spools, $3.83 per spool; galvanized, 
$4.40 per spool. 

Wire Cloth.—Call from shops and sash and door fac- 
tories begins to be felt for this class of goods. Spring ship- 
ments, however, are not thoroughly started as yet along 
this line. Prices are holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 12 x 12 Mesh Black, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 x 12 Mesh Alumina, $2.65 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wheelbarrows.—Wheelbarrows are rather scarce owing 
to the curtailed production of the factories along this line. 
Sales are not particularly heavy so far. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Comet Wheelbarrows, 
a per doz.; No. 1 Tubular, $7.65 each; No. 1 Garden, $6.17 
eacn, 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1920. 
EATHER conditions have been decidedly unfavorable 

' for the consumption of paint during the past fort- 
night or so but the market has by no means been at a 
standstill. Salesmen representing the large wholesale 
houses, who are out on the road, are sending in some large 
spring orders. The wholesale houses are bending every 
effort to secure sufficient stock to fill such orders, but to-day 
there is every indication they will be unable to do so. 
The manufacturers are having their troubles in securing 
raw materials and efficient labor. Then when they do 
manage to get a carload of paint started, it takes the 
railroad forever to deliver it. It is growing more and 
more evident each hour that the paint or hardware house, 
which will be fortunate enough to get in anything like a 
normal supply can count itself decidedly lucky. 

One of the local representatives of a big paint manufac- 
turer has revised its list. In some instances advances are 
shown and in others, declines. The average, however, is 
on the up-side. The other manufacturers of mixed paints 
on the other hand, almost without exception, are talking 
higher prices. It is very evident, therefore, that the cost 
of painting the house this spring will be more than it would 
have been a year ago, and the fellow who put off that job 
in the hope that prices would be lower is the one who is 
stuck. 

Lead.—There is still more or less talk of higher prices 
for lead in paint circles, but the wholesale interests have 
made no move in that direction since last reports, notwith- 
standing the action of the pig lead market. 
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* White, in oil and dry, 1214-lb. kegs, 1l5c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 
whe 100- lb. kegs and larger, 14%c.; for 500-Ib. lots and over 
deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and litharge, 1214-lb. kegs, 
lbc.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14\%¢.; 
red lk ad, in oil, 12%4-lb. kegs, i5%e.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 15%c.; 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 14%4c.; orange mineral, 12'4-lb. kegs, 
15%4c.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 15c.; 100-Ib. kegs and larger, 14%c. Ib. 

Oils, Ete.—Turpentine prices are about 6c. per gallon 
higher than they were two weeks ago, and therefore on a new 
high record basis. Apparently the wave of speculation in 
this commodity has not reached its crest. The higher prices 
established so far this month have reduced the consumptive 
demand to exceptionally small proportions. No other price 
changes have been recorded in this department of the paint 
market. 

Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 
gal. or more, 29c. per-gal.; Kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 21c. gal.; 
lard oil, $2 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 78c. gal.; wood, $1.65 gal.; 
linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $1.89 gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $1.99; in 
5-gal. lots, $2.04; in gal. lots, $2.09; neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, 
$2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, $2.11 
gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots, $2.18; in 5-gal. lots, $2.21; in 
1-gal. lots, $2.23. 

Shellac.—People evidently have become used to the high 
prices quoted on gums. The increase in the demand for 
same would seem to indicate that this is true. Local paint 
interests can see nothing that even suggests lower prices 
for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Orange gums, $1.90 per Ib.; 
best white gums, $1.90; ordinary grades of white, $1.80. 

Sundries.—The market for sundries, in common with the 
others in the paint trade, has been quiet and without special 


feature during the past week. Supplies of sundries are 


below normal, but apparently sufficient for all requirements. 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty (in 
drums), 6c.; floor waxes, 45c. per lb.; paraffin wax in 225-lb. 
cases, 118-20 melting, 9%c.; 123-24 melting, 4%4c.; 128-30 melt- 
ing, 10%4c.; crude wax, 5%c. per lb.; paint remover, $2.50 list; 
oxalic acid, 45c. per lb. 


Twin City Paint Market 


St. PAUL AND MINNBPAPOLIs, Jan. 28, 1920. 


Sales are still at a very low point on paints and paint 
materials. There is practically no sale for goods of this 


Paint material prices as quoted 


see, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide..... @ ib. 1.60@1.65 
able Oils— WAes, ooo ccc ce ® 100 Ib. 
nips, new, Carload 77@ COMMAIEIRD ovcccccccus 1.15@1.20 
Seek See eS ee eS _ a Ree 
City, five-bbl. lots... 1.830@— Ex. Gilders ......... 1.30@1.40 
Out-of-town, five- bbl. 
lots and over........ 1.77@— Putty Commercial— 
Boiled, 2¢ @ gal. advance on Commercial, 120 Ib. 
Raw. CURD cccccccccccscess 2.75@— 
Lard, prime, winter, —_ in POR CHD ccdocccecses 4.50@— 
s., per gal....... $2.25@— In 1 lb, to 5 Ib. tins. ..6.00@7.35 
Cotton seed, Crude . ™ 
f.o.b. mill ........$19.50@— Spirits Turpentine— 
Yellow Summer ® gal. 
Prime, bbl. ... .21.25@21.90 In Machine bbls........ 1.99@— 
= w, a 
ts doopeneia in 7 cenvons nominal Gum Shellac— - 
meee . 
Northern Crude ........ nominal DinmemG §  ccccccecsucse nominal 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- Fine Orange .......esee. nominal 
' how | Spsaacareei ss? Bn _ Medium Orange .......... nominal 
aight Pressed.......-. -15@1.18 . Ginwece ena 
Yellow Bleached. ..... 1.20@— Be Ox GREREEs 6 + << -1.75@1.80 
White Bleached i Cee ee ee ee ee 1.65@1.70 
Winter ...eesseees 1.22@— WAG MOI eccecscccunsd nominal 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- i WOM crackers asinxeend 1.55@1.60 
estic 2 91 D191 2 
mestic, bol. per tb... .10% @19 Vu Gh Ga ten deeentetvewes nominal 
Cochin Imported, spot...... pater tid 
Domestic, bbl..........20%— Colors in Oil— 
Cod, Domestic, Prime...... nominal # Ib. 
Newfoundland, in bbl...1.12@1.14 nee Lamp wpe ia po to 
Corn, Refined, bbl., 100 a es See 
Me -Catsvevenees Kees 23.56@— Black in ofl. ..+ccccvee 382@36 
Porpoise body ........-. 1.24@— i 8” eres 82@36 
Olive denatured........ 2.3:0@— Blue, Chinese ........ 1.00@1.10 
Neatsfoot, Prime....... 1.90@ Blue, Prussian ....... 1.00@1.10 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib.. Blue, Ultramarine ..... 40@50 
80 17% @— French Ochre ........ 18@22% 
oya Bean, bbl., Ib....19%@-- Green, Chrome, Pure...  70@75 
Miscellaneous— Green, Paris ........-. 60@75 
Barytes : TOG Bed cccccsccons 85@39 
Witte, Foreign, , Venetian Red ......... 16@18 
ead weeeeceenes nomina : 
Domestic, prime, Si mRa Burnt ccccccocs 30@32 
white floated, Umber, Raw .......-+- 28@30 
ont? see e eee enees 34.00@36.00 Umber, Burnt ........ 28@30 
4 heated . .21.00@24.00 Chrome Yellow .......- 38@45 
~. English .....¥ ton nominal White and Red Lead, 
Ceneveenne ® ton nominal foo ipies 
on x Imported, Cents ® Ib. 
et an”, cores sec 00@ 23.50 Lead. American White 
Demeetie ceccsee 8.560@20.00 BS cecvevuviccons cows 94 @9o% 
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description as long as the weather remains so cold. Small 
package goods continue to move at a fairly good rate, al- 
though sales along this line are quite light also. Local mar- 
kets on paint materials have been very steady during the 
past week. Turpentine has fluctuated somewhat, although 
finally landing at the same price as quotation of last week. 


Mixed P is selling in small packages 
only and that in very onal quantities to the customer. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks—Ist Grade House Paint— 
$3.60 per gallon, 2nd Grade House Paint—$2.30 per gallon 

White Lead.—White lead is light in sales, and prices are 
holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 100 Ib. kegs 
at 14%c. per lb., with usual differentials for size of package and 
quantity. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine is moving slowly and in small 
quantities. Price shows very little fluctuation from last 
week’s quotation, and the final quotation is the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine in barrel! lots, 
$2.08 per gallon. 

Shellac.—Shellac is becoming somewhat scarce on the 
local market, although the call for this class of material is 
rather light at present. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White shellac cut 4 Ibs. 
to the gallon at $5.50 per gallon in barrel lots and orange shellac 
at $5.25 per gallon in barrel lots. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil prices are the same as last 
quoted, and prices are at a low point. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots, $1.90 per gal; raw linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.88 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Sales keep up to a fairly good point, 
although on this line prices are at the same point as on pre- 
vious quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Denatured Alcohol in 
barrel lots, $80 per gallon, 

Steel Wool.—Steel wool is still at the quotation of last 
week, with sales at a fairly good point. Stocks are light, 
but this is no particular detriment at this season of the 
year. We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 





No. 00 Steel Wool in 1 Ib. pkges........... $1.56 per tb. 
No. 0 Steel Wool in 1 Ib. pkges........... .96 per tb. 
No. 1 Steel Wool in 1 lb. pkges........... .70 per Ib. 


in New York February 5, 1920 


In Oil White, less than Carmine, No. 40, bulk... .5.20@5,50 
500 Ib., per 100 Ib. .15.00@— Green, Chrome, ordinary 

500 ». uP to 2000 Ib., per 7@15 
100 Ib. we eee eee eeee 13.50@— Green, Chrome, Light.....37@50 

2000 . up to 10,000 - per Me@ium .cccccccccse 40@50 
100 ID. cece cecece ed 13.17@— Metallic Paint, @ ton. 

10,000 up to 30,000 Ilb., per OE sccccceccces 32.00@36.00 
WOO UE sicccecncsen 12.69@— MOG cccccceecccece 35.00 @40.00 


Carload. minimum, 15 tons. 
eae 12.56@— 


Litharge, American, powdered, 


Ochre, Medium, # ton.30.00@40.00 
American Golden, #@ Ib. .nominal 
Foreign, Golden, #@ Ib...nominal 


Steel Kegs, per 100 Ib 2 WOON cn cacccccccceces 5@6% 
15.00@— Orange, Mineral English, 
500 Ib. up to 2000 1b.13.50@— nominal 
2000 Ib. up to 10,000 Ib. Premch ..cccccccccccces nominal 
13.17@— AMOPTICAN 2c ccccceccs 14% @15% 
10,000 Ib. up to 30,000 Ib., Red, Indian 
er SON Mi cecceecs 12.69@ American, @ 100 Ib....14@16 
Carload, minimum, 15 tons. ee, es ce avenueuee 22@30 
2.56@ Red, Venetian, ® 100 Ibs.2%@5 
Zine, Dry— Wee FRR ce ccccoccccss 19@20 
Red Seal (French proc.) Sienna, Italian, burnt 
on Beas Pree 14 @11% and powdered......54%@ 9 
Green Sl, (French proc.) Buret HD cc ccccce 4@6 
12%@12% Italian, Raw, pow- 
White Sl. (French wee) GE eseneecsaues % @12 
4@13% “ ¥ 9, 
American Process. American, Raw ........2 Mo 3 
5p.c. lead sulphate. .8%@9% American, Burnt and pow- 
10p.¢. lead sulphate. .8% @9% Gered ..ccccccccees 2%@ 4 
20p.c. lead sulphate. .8%@8% Tete, Wee cccccccaeces nominal 
35 p.c. lead sulphate. .7%@8% American, per ton.$20.00@40.00 
FO cn cvacaceccesecas nominal 
Dry Colors— ® ib. Terra Alba. 
Black, Carbon Gas....... 12 @25 French ...... @ 100 1b...nominal 
‘ English ..... @ 100 1b. .nominal 
Black, Bone powdered.... 5%@12 bain 2106 @ 2 
4 - avo ’ 
Wace THO noi ccwcssees 5%@15 ' % 135@— 
Black, orn cecccceccee 15 @45 American, #@, 100 Ib. No. 2, 
BiaeR, FWOGF cccscccccse 16 @30 1.06@— 
Mineral gd ks, #@ to Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
"35 00 @45.00 and Powdered ..... 5 @ 6% 
Blue, Celestial .......... 12@25 Raw and powdered...... nominal 
Biue, ORimese «.-ccccece 80@90 Burnt, American...... 3%@ 4 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic TNW BOE oc cccccvoess nominal 
80@90 RAW wcccccccsccccccce 3 @3% 
Blue, Prussian, Foreign. —— Tell c . Pate 6@2 
Blue, Soluble .........-- 85@90 Sey, Ce, Piles. eS 


Blue, Ultramarine, bbl.. 15@: 50 Oxide Red, Domestic, 


Brown, Spanish, high copperas in casks...... 14@18 
grades, per ton...... 24.00@— Vermilion, Quick Silver 

Brown, Spanish, low English oly ...+-1.50@1.60 
BTAMCS 2. eee ee eees 16.00@— CRERSED  cccccccccsccuce nominal 
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New York Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
New York, Jan. 26, 1920. 
te cutlery situation in New York is practically the same 
as that all over the country. Demands are continually 
growing greater and the supply, proportionately, is be- 
coming more and more inadequate. A prominent jobber 
recently expressed the opinion that it will take a full year 
of intensive production before demands can be even fairly 
met. Every factory in the country is oversold, and yet it is 
not in any sense an exaggeration to state that production 
has been increased approximately 125 per cent since 1914 
in the general manufacture of American cutlery. 

A small and scattered amount of German cutlery has 
been making its appearance in the local market for some 
time past. In quality it is noticeably inferior to German 
pre-war shipments and also a good deal more expensive. 
According to the last monthly statement issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, the imports of 
German cutlery for November amounted to $32,014 worth 
of pocket knives, $1,291 worth of razors, and $19,108 worth 
of scissors and shears, which is the largest importation for 
any single month that has been received from Germany 
since the war. A moderate amount of English cutlery -is 
also being received by local importers. 

The greatest scarcity in this vicinity is pocket knives, 
although from appearances most of the retailers in this 
section that carry good stocks of cutlery would seem to be 
reasonably well supplied. It is in reality merely well 
stocked sample cases. Local quotations are: 

Jack Knives.—Standard American 2-blade, 3%-in. length, stag 
handles, brass lining, electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $8.50 to $10 per doz., with a discount of 5 per cent for dozen 
lots or more. Bone Jack knife, 2-bladed jack, celluloid handle cov- 
erings, steel lined, 3 brass rivets, polished back, $4 per doz. 
Two-bladed penknife, black fiber handles, brass lined, steel 
rivets, $4 per doz. Boy Scout pattern.—3%-in. length, stag han- 
dles, one cutting blade, one can opener blade and combination 
bottle cap opener blade, $13.68 to $18.53 per doz. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard American, beech handle knives, 3 
brass screw rivets in handles, 6 in., $4.20 to $4.40 per doz.; 7 in., 
$4.90 to $7 per doz.; 8 in., $5.60 to $8.40 per doz. 

Steak Knives.—Standard Dexter steak knives, light weight, 
beech handle, 3 nickel silver rivets in handle, 10 in., $10 per 
doz.; 12 in., $13 per doz.; 14 in., $16 per doz. Same with rose- 
wood handle, 10 in., $12.40 per doz.; 12 in., $15.40 per doz.; 14 
in., $18.40 per doz. 

Wiss Scissors and Shears.—An advance occurred on most 
of the Wiss line, as noted herewith. 

Wiss trimmers, japanned handles, 6 in., $10.10 per doz.; 
8 in., $12.63 per doz.; 10 in., $19.47 per doz. 

Manicure Scissors—33, in., $14.95 per doz.; 414 in., $15.78 
per doz. 

Nail Scissors—3! in.; $10.94 per doz. 

Lady’s Oval Pattern—4 in., $10.53 per doz.; 6 in., $12.73 
per doz.; flat pattern, 5 in., $10.94 per doz. 

Pocket Scissors—No. 463'2, $10.13 per doz.; No, 464, 
$10.94 per doz. All subject to a discount of 5 per cent on 
box lots. 

Razors—Old style open blade type, with rubber handles, 
full hollow ground, %4-in., %-in., %4-in., $21 per doz. Three- 
quarter hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $18 per doz. 
Half hollow ground, %-in., 5%-in., %-in., $14 per doz. 

Safety Razors—Gillette standard and vest pocket edition, 
list $60 per doz. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60 per doz. 

Extra blades for above, 6’s, 50c., and 12’s, $1 per package. 

Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 Poon 
doz.; 8 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz 
Gem extra blades, lots of 1 dozen packages, $4.20 per doz. 
packages; 12 doz. packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36 doz. 
packages, $3.60 per doz. packages. 

Ever Ready safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 
8 doz. lots, $8 per doz. Ever Ready extra blades, standard 
package of 6 blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $3.36 per doz. 
packages; per card of 2 doz. packages, $6.72 per doz.; lots of 
5 cards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 








Boston Cutlery Market 


EADING manufacturers ‘of scissors and shears have ad- 

vanced their prices at least 15 per cent, effective Feb. 1. 
In some instances the advance amounts to considerably more 
than 15 per cent. The best makes of snips have been 
marked up 10 per cent. These changes are in keeping with 
predictions made here a week ago and are based on the 
increased cost of the manufacturer doing business to-day. 
The New England demand for the best grades of scissors 
is not as brisk as it was a month ago, because of the large 
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number of medium and cheap kinds offered on the market, 
The shears situation is a different story, however. There 
does not appear to be anything that satisfies the retail 
dealer between the best shears and the cast iron or con- 
verted steel, with the exception of seconds and rejects. 

The Geneva Cutlery Corp., Geneva, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the Genco razors, has made a material advance in its 
price lists. For instance, a certain number which formerly 
sold at $24 per dozen now costs $40. It is believed here that 
other manufacturers of old fashioned razors will follow the 
lead of the Geneva Cutlery Corp. 

_Snips.—Tinners’, No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13; 
No. 8, $2.40; No. 7, $3.05. Dental snips, No. 0, $12.50 per dozen; 
No. 1. $13.70. Pocket snips, No. 13, $1.12 each. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss, standard embroidery (two sharp 
points) 3 in., $11.50 list per dozen; 3% in., $12; 4 in., $12.40. Stand 
ard ladies’ (one round and one sharp point), 4 in., $12.20 list per 
dozen; 5 in., $13.10; 6 in., $14.70. Pocket (two round points). 4 in., 
$11.50 list per dozen; 4%., $11.95; 5 in., $12.40. Buttonhole, !%4 in., 
$14.75 list per dozen. Manicure, 3% in., $16.35 list per dozen. 
Nail, 3% in., $16.35 list per dozen. 

Shears.—High grade japanned, straight, 6 in., $11 per dozen; 
6% in., $11.75; 7 in., $12.40; 7% in., $13.10; 8 in., 13.80; 514 in,, 
$14.50; 9 in., $17.25; 10 in., $21.25; 11 in., $24.10; 12 in., $26.10; 13 
in., $29. Nickeled plated, 6 in. $12.90 per dozen; 6% in., $13.90; 7 
in., $14.85; 74 in., $15.50; 8 in., $16.30; 8% in., $17.25; 9 in., 320.50, 
Japanned bent trimmers, 9 in., $19.30 per dozen; 10 in., 423.25; 
11 in., $25.50; 12 in., $27.60; 13 in., $29.90. Barber shears, French 
pattern, 6% in., $17.25 per dozen; 7 in., $18.40; 7% in., $19.50; 8 
in., $21. Paper hangers’ shears, 12 in., $26 per dozen; 14 in, 
$32.90. 

Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, standard makes, 6 in., $3.75 
per doz.; 7 in., $4.50; 8 in., $6; 10 in., $8.50; 12 in., $12. lbony 
handles, standard makes, 6 in., $6 per dozen.; 7 in., $7.25; 8 in., 
$9; 10 in., $12.50; 12 in., $15.50. c 

Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade cap, bolster and _ shield, 
brass lined, desirable sizes, $10 to $11 per doz.; less desirable 
kinds, bolster and shield, $9; steel lines, 3% in., two blades, 
$5.50 to $5.75. 

Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1, $12.75; No. 2, $16, list 
Discount, 25 per cent. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5 to $5.50; traveling 
sets, $16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount; Auto-Strop, regular 
sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in dozen 
and $9 in less than dozen lots; Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in dozen 
lots and $9 in less than dozen lots. 





Chicago Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Jan. 28, 1920. 

Manufacturers state that an advance in price on pocket 
knives is imperative on account of the scarcity and price 
of raw material and skilled labor. A full 5% advance 
has been put into effect on stabbers and medium jack 
knives and an advance of 15 to 20 per cent on pearl! handled 
knives. There has also been a general advance from 5 
to 15 per cent on butcher knives. Toilet clippers have also 
advanced about 5 per cent. There is little, if any, change 
in the general cutlery situation and the output of the fac- 
tories is still below normal and the demand increasing. 

Jack Knives.—American two-blade standard gage _ pocket 
knives, length, % in., stag or wood handles, $6.75 per doz., f.o.b. 
Chicago. Above are steel lined and black inside, with steel bol- 
sters and no cap. 

Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, $11.50 per doz., f.o.b 
Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps 
and shields, and clean inside. 

Length, 35 in., stag or wood handles, $17.75 per doz., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Above have two cutting blades and one patented punch 
blade. They are brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps and 
shields. 

Length, 3% in., stag handles, ‘Boy Scout” pattern, $19.80 per 
doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above have one cutting blade, one patented 
punch blade, one can opener blade and one combination screw- 
driver and bottle cap opener blade. All prices are net. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle American made 
butcher knives, “fully guaranteed.’’ Three brass saw screw rivets 
in handles, 6-in., $4.00 per doz.; 7-in., $4.65 per doz.; 8-in., $5.65 
per doz. All prices net, f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pattern kitchen 
knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, full 
hollow ground, %-in., 5%-in., %-in., $21 per doz., net, f.o.b. ¢ hi- 
cago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $18 per 


doz., net, f.0.b. Chicago. Half hollow ground, %-in., %-in., “4-IM., 

$14 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. oe f 
Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest. pocket edition, list 

$60 per doz. en 


Auto-strop standard and army edition, list $60 per doz. 
takes a discount of 25 per cent., f.o.b. Chicago. , 

Extra blades for above, 6’s, 50c. and 12’s, $1,, less 25 per cen 
discount per package. 

Gem A eal tm safety razors, 1 dozen lots, $8.40 per dozen, 
net, f.0.b. Chicago; 3 dozen lots, $8 per dozen, net, f.0.b. Chicago; 
12 doz. lots, $7.50 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Gem outta 
blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $4.20 per doz. packages: 12 doz, 
packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36 doz. packages, $3.60 per 
doz. packages. 

rer Ready safety razors, 1 doz. lots, $8.40 per doz. net, £.0. 
Chicago; 3 doz. lots, $8 per doz., net, f.0.b. Chicago. Ever Rea y 
extra blades, standard package of 6 blades, lots of 1 doz. packs 
ages, $3.36 per doz. packages; per card of 2 doz. packages $6. 
per doz.; lots of 5 cards in one shipment, $6.24 per card. 
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Ready for Visitors 


Details of the entertainment of the visiting hardware 
men to the Ohio Hardware Association were perfected at a 
meeting of the Cincinnati Hardware Club held at the Hotel 
Gibson on Friday, January 23. The ladies’ entertainment 
committee also have their plans pretty well along, 
and arranging to take care of about two hundred and 
fifty visitors. Everything is going along swimmingly, 
judging by the reports of committees having the arrange- 
ments in hand. The hotel committee report that they 
will be able to take care of everybody who desires to at- 
tend, notwithstanding that rumors have been going the 
rounds that it was difficult to secure reservations. The con- 
vention this year promises to be the biggest and best ever 
held by the association, and, judging by the arrangements 
being made, visitors will be amply rewarded for the time 
spent in this city during the week it is to be held. 


Business Changes 


The Jackson Stove & Stamping Co. has succeeded the 
Novelty Mfg. Co. of Jackson, Mich. The new company will 
make oil heaters and oil ranges with many new features. 
The Novelty Mfg. Co. was a pioneer in the making of oil 
stoves. 

Several changes in the officers of the Murphy Varnish 
Co. have been announced for the coming year. John J. 
Nicholson will be the president, succeeding Franklin Mur- 
phy, Jr., retiring. Charles J. Roh has been elected as one 
of the vice-presidents and a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Murphy will be the chairman of the executive 
committee. 

A branch office of Black & Decker Mfg. Co. has been es- 
tablished in Cleveland, Ohio, with Garth A. Dodge in charge. 
His territory will cover Ohio and Indiana. 


Hal Morris Changes 


Hal Morris, for many years senior salesman for the 
Charles Parker Company, Inc., of New York City, has 
tendered his resignation and in the future will cover only 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Delaware territory for 
the factory at Meriden, Conn. Mr. Morris has been with 
the Parker Company for nearly twenty years, having pre- 
vious to this been eighteen years in the hardware business. 
He is well known to the hardware and plumbing trade. 


World Phonograph Co. 


Ts rapid development of phonograph business in 

hardware circles is gratifying evidence of the initia- 
tive and enthusiasm with which hardware dealers go 
out after business in lines that clearly differentiate the 
modern hardware merchant from his bolt and butt pre- 
decessor who clung tenaciously to the “solid old hard- 
ware Dad used to sell.” 

The sale of quality phonographs is mounting rapidly 
and the increasing purchases of such products is being 
evidence in the building program of many producers. 

Among the important late developments in this field is 
the purchase of a large factory with additional adjacent 
land in South Side, Chicago, by the World Phonograph 
Company. 

The stockholders in this company, of which Ernest C. 
Cook is president, means much in this day when quality 
and deliveries are so much appreciated and sounds so 
huch like a convention of wire and steel men. The 
World Phonograph Company is indeed to be congratu- 
lated on such stockholders as 

Frank Baackes, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. of Sales, 
the American Steel & Wire Co. 

Paul Dillon, Sec’y, Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 

A. J. Harris, Pres., Janesville Barb Wire Co. 

J. P. Sherlock, Pres., Illinois Nail Co. 

James Brown, Pres., Brown Wire Fence Co. 

A. H. Lance, Treas., Simmons Bed Co. 
Z. G. Simmons, Pres., Simmons Bed Co. 
W. W. Cooke, Pres., Adrian Wire Fence Co. 
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W. P. Herron, Treas., Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Co. 

P. L. Carter, Pres., Jackson Fence Co. 

Frank E. Morton, Mgr., Acoustic Dept., the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 

Ernest C. Cook, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr., the World Pho- 
nograph Co. 

Kar] Baackes, Treas., the World Phonograph Co. 


Insurance Cut in Two 
(Continued from page 255) 


did not increase this sum. In fact, I doubt that the 
matter received his attention at all. 


He Left the Family Flat 


At the time of his death Jones had a fine little girl. 
He loved both his wife and his little girl, and he 
would be greatly grieved if he could see the situation 
they face to-day. The $10,000 life insurance has a pur- 
chasing power of only $5,000. Result: Mrs. Jones and 
the little girl are facing the serious problem of trying 
to live on a half-portion. It’s going to be hard lines for 
them, too; Mrs. Jones does not have the rugged health 
some women are blessed with; the little girl must be 
clothed and sent through common school—she will never 
be able to attend the college her parents had planned to 
send her to. All in all, it’s hardly fair to Mrs. Jones 
and the kiddie. The future doesn’t hold out any golden 
promises to them. I don’t know how they are going to 
get along. It’s their problem and they will have to find 
a solution of some kind. 

The merchant, or individual, who permits his insur- 
ance to remain at the old standard is taking a long 
chance—in fact he is taking a chance which involves 
others. The risk is not worth while. The security felt 
by keeping both fire and life insurance up to present 
standards is well worth the few dollars of cost. Pro- 
tection is the first law. 

When you attend your state hardware convention this 
year have a good heart-to-heart talk with the Mutual 
insurance man. 


Mill Supplies 
(Continued from page 289) 
in the display cases, so that it is a simple matter after 
a customer has found what he wants for a clerk to get 
the desired quantity from the safe. 

Nor is that all. His brush case is worthy of partic- 
ular attention. It is a special counter display case con- 
taining wooden trays having red velvet mats or lining, 
which makes an excellent background so that each brush 
stands out, clean cut and distinct. The brushes are in 
the trays, grouped according to size, all numbered and 
price tagged. Beneath this case are sample drawers 
made from red cedar in which the brushes are kept free 
from dust and moths. Duplicate numbers are on the 
boxes and drawers so that it is an easy matter to get a 
brush similar to any shown in the display case. 

All small articles such as screws, nuts, hooks, locks 
and so forth are in individual drawers grouped accord- 
ing to size, with samples fastened on the outside of each 
drawer. 

Everything, in short, is orderly and in its designated 
place. As Rohlfs says, “It may require a little more 
attention to keep everything in place but in the long 
run it saves time and worry and a saving in money.” 

It enabled him to do more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of business last year, which is pretty 
strong circumstantial evidence in its favor. Further- 
more, he declares that this year looks even more prom- 
ising. 











R. J. Faussett, Dead 


Randolph J. Faussétt, well 
known to the hardware trade, 
died recently at his home in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Faus- 
sett was a representative of 
the H. and D. Folsom Arms 
Company of New York, and 
had been traveling in the 
hardware field for a great 
number of years. He was 
also a prominent Mason and 
a member of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Association. His 
death is a big loss to the 
hardware trade. 





The Business Ambassador 
(Continued from page 267) 


“put one over” on the boss. He will brag how he told 
some customer to “take it or leave it.” He is the one 
that is taking his pay under false pretenses. And the 
deplorable part of it is that every day that he does this 
he is slipping backward himself. He is not only rob- 
bing the boss, but is himself being robbed as every day 
spent in this slipshod method puts him out of the run- 
ning for advancement and he is daily growing older. 

So after all business diplomacy is really that which 
helps the salesman advance and at the same time helps 
the boss keep the store open. It is the clinching qual- 
ity that takes the salesman from the floor and puts 
him at a desk—and keeps him there. 


Electricity and Hardware 


(Continued from page 272) 


we carry. We are of the opinion that this class of 
merchandise is part of the hardware business.” 


A Few Words from Wisconsin 

VERYBODY in Wisconsin knows the Schlafer Hard- 

ware Company of Appleton. It is a live wire con- 
cern which never overlooks a bet. We asked their opin- 
ion on the electric supply line with the following good 
results: : 

“We have carried a complete line of electrical supplies 
including wire, loom, knobs, cleats, tubes, plugs, fuses, 
lamps, two-way connections, switches and appliances of 
all kinds for approximately six years. We find on the 
whole, that it is a very desirable line to carry, especially 
in this section of the country, as the power lines are 
being extended to the farming communities more and 
more. We do not employ any electricians to do in- 
stalling work, but our salesmen in charge of this line 
are well enough posted to give our customers valuable 
information on wiring and supplies. We are, however, 
in touch with local men who do wiring during their 
spare time, and if a customer wishes to have this work 
done we get one of these men to do it for him. 

“We have arrangements with our local power com- 
pany, whereby we obtain the names of all prospective 
and new subscribers, and we immediately send them 
letters and literature and call on them whenever possi- 
ble. This also gives us an opportunity to talk and show 
our appliances such as electric washing machines, 
sweepers, pumps, motors, etc. 

“We are at present carrying a $1,200 lamp contract 
and find very little trouble in disposing of this amount 
every year. We sell in the neighborhood of 200,000 feet 








of rubber covered wire during the year, and many 
thousands of: knobs, cleats, tubes, etc. Our electrical 
supply stock is turned over at least five times a year.” 

Talks with the best retailers in all parts of the coun- 
try reveal the same condition with regard to the elec- 
trical accessory lines, and the dealer who is not stocking 
these lines is passing up a real opportunity. Profit- 
bearing lines which turn over from five to seven times 
a year are none too plentiful in this day and age. You 
have the facts as to what others have done in picking 
profit sparks from electrical supplies. Go thou and do 
likewise. 


intentions of capturing the shaving supply business of 
your particular town or section. 
The opportunities are limited merely by your capacity 
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Selling Shaving Supplies 


(Continued from page 277) 





When a man buys a razor he would a great deal 


rather get his soap and powder at the same time, and in 
the same store than to go even half a block away to get 
those things in order to be able to use his razor. It is 
simply a matter of service and convenience, the basis 
of business. It seems to me that there are many deal- 
ers throughout the country who could afford to hold a 
special sale on shaving supplies alone. Anything that 
legitimately attracts attention to a retail store is bound 
to be profitable, if for no other reason than for the ad- 
vertising value in it. 

The present high prices the barbers charge is your 
For instance if a razor costs $5 and a shave 25c 
a man can supply himself with an instrument that will 
keep his face smooth for life for what twenty shaves 


The central idea is to attract attention, to get 


people to stop, to look and to enter your store. Once 
you get people into your store you have won. Because 
possession of attention is nine points of a sale. But it 
is well to remember in selling as in everything else to 
be successful you’ve got to put your shoulder to the 
wheel and push everlastingly at it. 


ijThe Most Pernicious Slacker 
(Continued from page 245) 


If I were just a common man— 
And I am, like as not— 

Would the actions of the world to-day 
Build temples in my thought? 


If I were bent on winning, 
And others blocked my way, 
Would I use force without remorse, 
If it would win the day? 


If I were just a common man, 
Would I resist the lure 

Of power, pride and promises 
Of things that seem so sure? 





If I were just a common man, 
And these things should prevail, 

I know my weakness well enougn 
To know that I would fail. 


And knowing what would come to me 
If I were sorely tried, 

I look upon the common man 
With patriotic pride. 


I see how staunch he’s standing, 
A guard beside the pass; 

A man whose institutions 
Are above a creed or class. 


And from him I take courage 
To do the best I can— 

In every pinch, go every inch 
To be an American. 
























You can’t be too careful of the 


Form Letters in Your Publicity 


rg 


letters you write—They are the 


windows to your business methods 


By Burt J. PARIS 


NE of the things which I am most desirous of 
QO accomplishing through such influence as this 

article may exert is to place the form letter in 
its proper position with regard to your entire adver- 
tising campaign. 

There is no question in my mind, after following the 
advertising work of hundreds of hardware dealers dur- 
ing 1919, that the follow-up letter has been neglected. 

The average hardware merchant has become so expert 
in his newspaper, store paper and circular advertising 
and the results secured have been so uniformly good, 
that the possibilities of the form letter have been seem- 
ingly overlooked or perhaps its use thought unnecessary 
in view of the effort and expenditures made in other 
directions. 


Function of the Form Letter 


HE form letter becomes most valuable when used in 

conjunction with your other forms of advertising. 
It strengthens impressions made by both newspaper 
and store paper advertising and it is the greatest single 
means of inducing quick action on the part of the cus- 
tomer. 

The form letter may be termed the personal element 
in your publicity—the factor which introduces in the 
strongest possible manner the human nature angle in 
your advertising appeal. 

For instance, let us suppose you are announcing an 
Important sale or introducing a new line for which 
you desire the widest and most enthusiastic reception. 
Your store paper carries the announcement and its ap- 
peal is strengthened by your newspaper advertising. 
After you have “shot your bolt” through these two 
Important mediums, the time is ripe for a series of fol- 
low-up letters covering the entire proposition, more by 
reference to this previously published advertising than 
by a detailed presentation, but with that personal appeal 
which may be obtained only through the letter. 

Your follow-up letters have then accomplished two 
very definite things. (1) Extended the influence of 
your store paper and newspaper advertising. (2) Made 
the customer feel that the store takes a personal inter- 
est in his trade. The form letter rounds out the cycle 
of advertising appeal. Form letter series used in this 
way have turned many a sale which appeared to be a 
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failure during the opening days into a pronounced suc- 
cess. The psychologist might inform you that form 
letters used in this manner transform the subconscious 
impression into the conscious impression through the 
medium of making such impression personal. 

Somebody has said it is a poor rule that doesn’t work 
both ways, and form letters do work effectively used 
prior to announcements made in newspapers. For ex- 
ample, one hardware man of my acquaintance and whose 
advertising I have made more profitable through the 
pages of HARDWARE AGE uses a single form letter in 
this manner: Three days before he announces a sale 
in the newspaper he sends the letter to his list, giving 
them a definite impression of the sale’s importance and 
asking them to come in on any of the three days before 
the sale is announced to the general public so that they 
may have preference in selection. 

This, he says, works like a charm. There is no need 
for me to explain why it does, for everyone likes to feel 
that as a regular customer he enjoys preference over 
the multitude. After all, advertising in any form is 
merely an effort to tie up to human nature and obtain 
the inevitable reaction. This illustrates better than any 
words of mine why only one form letter is needed in 
some cases and why several are necessary in others. 
Think of a form letter as a unit; don’t associate it 
always with the series idea. 


Form Letters on Specialties 


DEALER in Michigan achieved notable results last 

year with a series of form letters on a washing 
machine which sold for a comparatively high figure. 
His advertising was comprehensive and it covered the 
washing machine from every angle, but his series of 
form letters going through the mails while this adver- 
tising was under way were very personal in tone and 
their appeal was chiefly an effort to picture how com- 


pletely the washing machine eliminated wash-day 
troubles. Very little was said about the machine’s con- 


struction and evident superiority—this was left to the 
publicity. Thus, while the advertising was reasoning 
out every angle of purchase, the form letters were get- 
ting in a purely personal appeal and the combination 
worked wonders. 
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‘T HERE has been so much written on how to prepare 

form letters that if you read all of it your brain 
would be hopelessly tangled. The better way is to forget 
expert advice and write to your customer about as you 
would talk to him—not in exactly the same language, 
of course, but with that freedom and earnestness which 
characterizes conversation. If you follow out this gen- 
eral rule you’ll find that your form letters will embody 
the necessary “pep” and enthusiasm. 

Don’t waste time on preliminaries—get right at your 
subject and get through with it. If you can get your 
letter in three paragraphs—fine. But your customer 
will read a whole page if you are saying something all 
the time. The objection to long form letters is not be- 
cause of their length, but because of their often lack 
of strength. 

Don’t do much describing in your letters—cover 
things in a general way. Descriptive sentences make 
the reader slow up and get into a mental argument with 
you. I have noticed that the most successful form 
letters used by hardware dealers are those which sug- 
gest rather than try to convince. When you suggest 
the reader argues it out with himself, but when you 
try to convince it is you who becomes the opponent. 
Therefore, be long on suggestion and mighty short on 
the simon-pure sales stuff: An ad is impersonal and 
you can go as far as you like in print, but remember 
the letter is personal, so put it across by suggestion. 
For this very reason, mail-order experts always enclose 
a folder to do the convincing while they do the suggest- 
ing in the letter. 
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Hold Three Meetings 


The semi-annual meetings of the salesforce of the Pratt & 
Lambert company were held recently in three divisions. The 
first was held at Chicago and was called the western divi- 
sion meeting; the second in Buffalo, which was the central 
and Canadian meeting, and the last.in New York City, 
Vice-President J. N. Welter opened the Chicago convention, 
and quota checks were distributed to salesmen. . W. PB, 
Clark of London, England, and his son attended all three of 
the meetings. Mr. Clark is representing the Robert In- 
graham Clark & Co., Ltd., England, which is the associate 
varnish house of Pratt & Lambert. At all three meetings 
interesting talks were listened to at the dinners given and 
great prophesies were given for the business of 1920. 


Manufacturers There 


Forty manufacturers were represented at the annual 
salesmen’s convention and exposition held in St. Louis, Mo., 
recently by the Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware Co. Ex. 
hibitions of every line of hardware and all of the latest 
additions to the hardware store were displayed and much 
interest was given to the various booths. Fifty-eight sales- 
men of the concern were present, and the business condi- 
tions for 1920 were the chief topics of discussion during the 
entire convention. 


Childs With Parker Co. 


John F. Childs, for the last four years salesman for the 
Wright Wire Co., has resigned his position and has entered 
the employ of the Parker Wire Goods Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., as salesman, and will cover the territory of the New 
England States and as far west as the Mississippi River in 
their interests. 





Coming Conventions and Hardware Exhibits 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Wheeling, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 1920. John H. Morgan, secre- 
tary, Morgantown. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. G. H. Dietz, 
secretary, 202 Hall Hardware Block, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Feb. 


4, 5, 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 
MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


AND EXHIBIT at Grand Rapids, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. 
Headquarters, Hotel Pantlind. Exhibit at the Furniture 
Exhibition Building. A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Des Moines Auditorium, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1920. A. R. Sale, secretary, Hardware Building, Mason 
City. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Feb. 10, 11, 12, 13, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NorTtTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Municipal Auditorium, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 1920. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. 
Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, St. 
Joseph Auditorium, St. Joseph, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Syracuse, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1920. 
Headquarters, Onondaga Hotel. Exhibition, State Armory, 
Jefferson Street. John B. Foley, secretary, 607 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1920. H.O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 1920. 
Hotel headquarters, Palace Hotel. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. Carson, sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 
1920. T. B. Howell, acting secretary, Richmond. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee State Associations, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 4, 5, 6, 7, 1920. Walter Harlan, secretary- 
treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. John Donnan, secretary, Richmond, 
Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. 
Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, S. C. 
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Stop and think! How many times each day do yow use 
hinges? > In building after building, house after house, on 
cupboard, box or cabinet, hinges continually and quietly 
mark your progress. 

To last indefinitely, to swing back and forth day after day, 
without sagging, repairs or even a squeak—that is the creed 
of every McKinney Hinge. 

For half a century the McKinney Manufacturing Company 
has been making hinges and butts. Harmoniously their 
products have been made to blend with every known archi- 
tectural design. Unnoticed and unassisted they have ef- 
fectively and noiselessly served. 

In your plans for building or repairs consider the litre 
hinge item seriously, While at first it may seem small, your 
careful consideration wil] later be rewarded by years of un- 
failing usefulness. 


See that the name McKinney is stamped on the hinges 
or butts you buy. Hinge consideration és important. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


F Ale manufacturers of McKinney 
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garden gate—HINGES serve 


ASSIVE portals, heavy industrial doors, the humble 
garden yate and little box lid-- A// swing on Hinges ! 











garage and farm building deor-hardecere, furniture hardavare and McKreney Que-Man Tracks 
t | 
» 











This is the second advertisement in the big 
national campaign to make 3,000,000 prospec- 
tive customers think more about McKinney 
Products. This advertisement appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post February 7. Other adver- 
tisements, appearing in Architects’ and Builders’ 
magazines, are swinging this class of buyers to 
a fuller realization of the McKinney standard. 





Like a trip-hammer 


These McKinney advertisements are 
making millions think more and more 


about McKinney Hinges. Like smash- 
ing blows they reach their goal and stamp 
the name McKinney upon the public 
mind as a mark by which hinges and 
butts may be carefully selected. 


You, as a dealer, can profit by this well 
directed advertising. Make sure your 
customers know you handle the McKin- 
ney line. 


McKinney products have been on the 
market for fifty years. They are known 
as standards by which other similar prod- 
ucts may be fairly judged. Establish 
your store as McKinney Headquarters 
in your locality. Talk McKinney! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door- 
hardware, furniture hardware 
and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
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Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Carbola 


This disinfectant white paint, that 
is claimed to be superior to white- 
wash, is manufactured by the Carbola 
Chemical Company, Inc., 7 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

Carbola is a snow white paint in 
powder form that is combined with a 
disinfectant many times stronger 
than pure carbolic acid, but which is 
neither poisonous nor caustic. It is 
for use instead of whitewash and dis- 
infectants in poultry houses, stables, 
pig pens, dairy buildings, cellars of 
homes and stores, garages, factories 
and outbuildings. 
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The claim of the manufacturers 
that Carbola kills lice, mites, fly eggs, 
etc., and that it is a preventive of con- 
tagious disease is substantiated by the 
indorsement and recommendation 
given it by U. S. Experiment Stations, 
Agricultural Colleges and _ poultry, 
dairy and breeding farms. 

Carbola is turned into a liquid paint 
merely by mixing with water—there 
is no waiting, straining or bother. It 
can be applied with either a brush or 
a spray pump—will not clog the 
sprayer—to wood, brick, stone or 
cement surfaces or over whitewash. 
It has no disagreeable odor, such as 
is common to many disinfectants, so 
that it will not taint milk or other 
food products. 

Carbola it is claimed does not spoil 
by standing, and -does not blister, 





flake or peel off the way whitewash 
does. Carbola is conveniently pack- 
aged—a size for every need. 





Kantspill Dust Pan 


We show herewith the Kantspill 
Dust Pan manufactured by the Hand- 
craft Manufacturing Company, 404 
Travelers’ Building, 3879 Jackson 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. It is 
made of heavy gage 3 pass cold rolled 
iron, heavy edge reinforced at ends, 
which prevents bending of the’ edge, 
which in turn catches all sweepings 
and makes it impossible for small 
particles to creep under the pan. 

The pan inclines from the edge, then 
has a_ slight drop, which insures 
that the sweepings go in and stay in, 
as they are prevented from spilling by 
the inclined edge. All the connecting 
points are riveted. ; 4 

The handle is made of twisted wire, 
30 inches long, which makes it durable 
and light of weight. Both the pan 
and the handle are enameled in olive 
green. 










Kantspill 
Dust 
Pan 


Katchesall 
and 
Kantspill 





Kantspill Dust Pan 


When not in use it hangs on the 
wall, hood end downward. 
Packed one dozen in corrugated 
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Reading matter continued on page 314 


shipping carton, weight about 28 


pounds to dozen. 


Hotpoint Utility Ironing Set 


The Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., 5660 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has placed an 
ironing set on the market. 

It consists of a three-pound iron, 
folding curling iron, collapsible stand 
for inverting the iron when heating 
the curling iron or when using as a 
small cooking stove. Liberal cord and 
plug included. The iron differs only 
from the standard Hotpoint Iron in 
the following respects: It has no at- 
tached stand; has two holes in the 
rear for insertion of curling irons— 
thus two irons may be heated at the 





Hotpoint Iron 


same time. When the stand supplied 
for inverting the iron is not used for 
that purpose, it serves as an ordinary 
iron stand. The set fits into a very 
cleverly constructed folding box con- 
sisting of four wooden sides, hinged 
with cloth, so constructed that it will 
fold up in such a way as to provide 
closed ends. When folded in the box 
form it presents a very compact, neat 
appearance. The end of the decora- 
tively printed cloth cover may be tied 
with a silk cord. The size when fold- 
ed is approximately 8x5x4. 

The leading feature about this fold- 
ing box is that when unfolded flat it 
provides a very handy ironing board, 
surface 16x8 inches, on which any 
little pressing job may be accom- 
plished. Thus the _ inconvenience 
usually experienced by travelers not 
having suitable ironing surface will 
be done away with. 
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YOUR TERRITORY NEEDS HUNDREDS— 


“=~, perhaps thousands—to care for the doors of its stores, 
offices, schools, churches, houses, shops, mills, factories, 
foundries, warehouses— 


OF RICHARDS-WILCOX 
DOOR CLOSERS AND CHECKS 





This adjusting screw 
controls pressure positively. 


They will sell themselves in your community if you give them a chance. We 
will furnish you two-color folder bearing your firm name for counter use and in- 
serting in letters to your customers and prospective customers. 


Close swing doors securely, quickly and silently. Simple and durable. Spring 
cannot be overwound. Liquid occupies separate leakproof chamber from the 
spring. 


Made in six sizes for doors of various weights. With soffit, flush or corner 
bracket, or without bracket. 


Write for folder UF-12 
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The ‘‘ Safdicator ”’ 


The Universal Safety Corporation, 
624-26-28 East Cerro Gordo Street, 
Decatur, IIl., is the manufacturer of 
the “safdicator,” a signal device of 
unique practical value to the motorist. 

“Safdicator” is composed of two 
boxes, one to be placed on the filler 
spout of the radiator, measuring 3% 
in. x 8% in. and containing two hands, 
indicating the directions right and 
left, for the advantage of the traffic, 
officer, the approaching car and pede- 
strian. The rear box, measuring 4% 
in. x 8% in. mounted on the left rear 
fender or bracket on left rear side, 
contains three hands. The two hands 
indicating the direction right and 
left, and working simultaneously with 
those in the front box, being operated 
by push and pull switch which is plac- 
ed conveniently on the seering column. 
The third hand or stop hand, is con- 
nected to the foot brake, and is auto- 
matically operated by the slightest 
pressure upon this brake, warning the 











The “Safdicator’ 
ear behind of any intention to slow 
down or stop. 

Each of the boxes carry a light, 
which is connected to the tail light 
circuit, and as a consequence, when 
the tail light is on, the circuit is on 
in the Safdicator. This light on the 
Safdicator, however, does not come 
on until the hands are thrown to an 
indicating position, when hands are 
Uluminated. 


The aluminum boxes, are black en- 
ameled, while the aluminum hands 
are white enameled for the sake of 
color contrast. 

Each hand is mounted on ball bear- 
ings and all lever connections are on 
hardened roller bearings. There is no 


moving electricial parts. The current 
is taken from the ordinary 6 to 12 volt 
battery, but it may be used on bat- 
teries of higher voltage by cutting in 
and using only a part of the cells. 
The current consumption is less than 
that required for side or tail light, and 
the fact that the device is only in 
operation while the motor is running, 
eliminates the possibility of drain 
upon the battery. 

The cables containing five wires 
from rear box and four from the 
front, one from the battery, one from 
the brake switch, and the two from 
the push and pull switch, all go into 
a branch block which is mounted on 
the motor side of the dash. This 
branch block is equipped with six 
fuses, so that each of the hands are 
fused as well as the battery connec- 
tion, thereby enabling the individual, 
in case of trouble, to readily find and 
rectify same. 


All-in-One Liquid Measure 


The Brookins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, is offering to 
the trade a novel liquid measure and 
receptacle known as “The All-In-One 
Liquid Measure” which is shown here- 
with. 





All-in-One Liquid Measure 


It holds your oil and delivers it 
where you want it by inserting the 
flexible metal tube in the filler plug 
of your crankcase or receiving recep- 
tacle. By pressing the lever with the 
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thumb which releases the valve it 
allows all the oil to flow where you 
want it without waste or muss. It 
completely eliminates the necessity of 
using a funnel. It is made in half 
gallon sizes, both coppered and enam- 
elled. 


‘* Walker” Triple Gear Jack 


A new triple gear jack has been 
placed on the market by the Walker 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis., which is in reality a super-jack, 
combining strength, ease of lift anda 
new way of placing the jack under 
the axle. 

The heavy standard, large base, 
machined gears and forged parts are 
over size and very strong and durable. 





“Walker” Triple Gear Jack 


The gear ratio and the thirty-six inch 
handle combined give an ease of lift 
that is one of the most noteworthy 
features of this jack. It can be placed 
with remarkable simplicity without 
the necessity of crawling under the 
car by means of the short handle. 

In picking up the jack you place one 
hand on the end of the handle and the 
other hand at the middle. The jack 
then swings in the forked handle 
socket. Gravity holds the jack in an 
upright position, and it is then easily 
set under the rear axle without effort, 
regardless of the gas tank. 

A double cap provides two heights 
making the jack adaptable to high or 
low axle. 
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Durability 


~ is built into every component 
part of the HEL-FI Super 
spark plug. 


Paralleled Electrodes 


‘insure the breaking up of in- 
rushing gases—afford a deep 
penetration and spontaneous 
combustion of every ounce of 
mixture. 


HEL-FI PLUGS 


are self-cleaning and _ will 
operate best on the leanest 
possible mixture. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


Itt.—The Massie Hardware requests catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 

PLYMOUTH, ILL.—Frank Brickell has become a member 
firm of the Plymouth Hardware Company. 

PRINCEVILLE, German & Friedman, 
hardware business for the past 29 years, have 
stock to Geo. Timmons & Son. 

Hope, INp.—The Consumers’ 
Hope Hardware Company stock, 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and washing machines. 

GARDEN CiTy, Kan.—Burns & Goulding are building an addi- 
tion to their store to handle their increased business. 

MARYSVILLE, KAN.—B. Price has sold his hardware stock to the 
tobertson Hardware Company. The new owner requests catalogs 
on the following: 3uilders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dy- 
namite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

CALHOUN, Ky.—The McLean County Hardware Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

ALBA, Micu.—F. M. Shepard & Son have bought the E. Mat- 
thews & Son stock and combined it with their stock of hardware 
and implements. 

SAGINAW, Micu.—The 
both a wholesale and retail business at 718 
has completed plans for the erection of a 
on its present store site. 

Sr. CLoup, MiInn.—The 
menced business at 704 St. 
ing on which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultr’y supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin 
shop, toys, games .and washing machines. 

ARAPAHOE, NeEB.—J. J. Wagner has retired from 
Wagner & Son. His son will continue the business 
name of J. J. Wagner & Son. 

CuMMINGS, N. D.—Klontz & Fritz are the new 
hardware store of Fingarson & Lilleberg. 

WYNDMERE, N. D.—The Wyndmere Hardware & 
Company is purchaser of the H. . Glasrud_ stock. 
requested on a general line of hardware, farm implements, 
niture, etc. 

ALLIANCE, OH1I0—The Allott Hardware Company, doing both a 
wholesale and retail business at 3-519 East Main Street, has 
remodeled and made some improvements in its store front, and 
also in the interior of its store. The concern commenced business 
in 1856. A stock of electric fixtures and electric wiring has been 
added. 

Bristow, OKLA.—The Ford Hardware Company 
to the business of H. L. House & Son. 

SHATTUCK, OKLA.—J. L. Ooley has started in business here, 
handling a complete stock of hardware and implements. 

SULPHUR, OKLA.—B. L. Combs has opened a store here, dealing 
in belting and packing, buge’y whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

ABERDE S. D.—Gust Parsch & Son are enlarging their store 
room, which will give them larger space for display purposes. 

NorFOLK, Va.—The Norfolk Hardware Company, an old estab- 
lished firm, has been reorganized under the name of the Price 
Reynolds Hardware Company. H. B. Price is president, S. F. 
Johnson, secretary, and J. M. Reynolds, treasurer. Catalogs re- 
quested on kitchen housefurnishings, toys, games and sporting 
goods. 

BRATTLEBORO, Vt.—Henry R. Brown has sold his interest in the 
Lovell & Brown hardware business at 110 Main Street, to R. Bligh 
Telfer. Lovell & Telfer is the new firm name, and catalogs are 
requested on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream. separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, galvanized and tin 
sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing. pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

DEERFIELD, Wis.—Otto Foll has purchased the interest of H. J 
Quammen in the Foll Quammen Implement Company. He will 
continue business under his own name. 

MERRILL, Wis.—The E. T. Bisbee hardware stock has been 
moved to new quarters. 

SHAWANO, Wis.—The Hammond Hardware Company requests 
catalogs on the following lines: Belting and packing, bicycles, 
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buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
vehicles, ‘churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and g| ass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

SPRING VALLEY, 


children's 


E Wis.—Louis McClurg has sold an interest in 
the implement business here to his brother, Charles McClurg. 
McClurg Bros. is the new firm name. 

Viroqua, Wis.—Clarence Webb is purchaser of the stock of 
Moore 3rothers. 

WAUNAKEE, WIs.- 
started in business 
hardware, building 


The J. H. Koltes Lumber Company has 
here, handling bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
paper, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, lime, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves and shelf hardware. 
Catalogs requested. 

Waupaca, Wis.—E. C. Williams, owner of the Pioneer Hard- 
ware Store, has sold his stock to the Pioneer Hardware Company. 
Several improvements nae been made in the company’s store, 
including wall display cases. A line of electrical household 
specialties has been nite, on which catalogs are requested, 
together with catalogs on automobile accessories. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Whittington-Potts Mfg. Co., 
incorporated with $10,000 capital 
fencing. The directors are George W. 
Potts and Charles Shaeffer. 

The Fort Worth Wheel & Body Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufac 
ture automobile wheels and bodies. The incorporators are G. A, 
McDonald, A. C. Camp and E. R. Vernon, all of Fort Worth. 

H. Kramer & Co., 1330 West Twenty-first Street, Chicago, IIL, 
manufacturer of metal products, has had plans prepared for a 
one-story foundry, 125 x 200 ft.: two-story adjoining building, 30 
x 85 ft., and office building to cost about $165,000 including 
equipment. 

Hubbard & Co., 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, M1l., manu- 
facturers of hardware and metal products, will build a new plant 
consisting of six buildings, aggregating 200 x 560 ft. in ground 
oes oo Twelfth Street and Fifty-fourth Avenue, to cost about 
350,000. 

Merrick A. Richardson, manufacturer of tinwaré, has awarded 
n contract for the construction of a six-story addition, 25 x 100 
: , at 1106 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., estimated to cost 
50,000. 

The Apex Appliance Co., 3223 West Thirtieth Street, Chicago, 
Ill., will reconstruct its two-story plant, which was damaged by 
fire on Dec. 29. The total loss, estimated at $200,000, was nearly 
covered by insurance. 

The Flexible File Co., Freemont, Ohio, will be incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000 to succeed the Solid Stee] Scissors Co. 
It is stated that the company’s plant will be enlarged. Its prin- 
cipal, products will be manicure implements. 

The Buckeye Jack Co., Alliance, Ohio, manufacturer of lifting 
jacks, has increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. New officers 
are O. F. Transue, president: Frank Transue, vice-president; E. 
Cc’ Bates, treasurer and general manager, and Clem J. Bates, 
factory and sales manager. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of hard 
rubber goods, has acquired property, 200 x 200 ft., opposite its 
plant at Muirhead Avenue and Dewey Street, for additions. 

The Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by D. A. Hill- 
strom, C. A. Anderson and C. G. Nelson to manufacture metal 
furniture. 

The Indianapolis Stove Co., 1255 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., is having plans prepared for a one-story addition to its 
foundry. Henry W. Bennett is president. 

The Smith Rubber 2 Tire Co., Spingarn Building, 665 Newark 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has commenced the erection of a new 
plant near Passaic, oat J. It will have an initial capacity of 
about 600 tires per da The company was recentl organized 
with a capital of $1, 000, 000. John H. McGuire, Passaic, is one 
of the promoters. 

The Victory Hammered Piston Ring Co., Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Merritt G. 
Perkins, Robert A. Anderson and William H. Price, to manufac- 
ture piston rings for automobile engines. 

Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of elec- 
tric utensils, nasowere, etc., have increased their capital from 
$600,000 to $1,000 

The Autan pana New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $2,000,000 by T. F. Thornton, N. I. Skutch and E. L. 
Rotheim, 100 Broadway, to manufacture razors and cutlery 
products. 

The Auto Metal Products Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with an active capital of $25,000 by A. C. Berard, M. M. Hen- 
schel and J. Deloca, 403 East 152d Street. 

The Motive Parts Corporation, New_York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $30, 000 by A. R. and W. C. Dyer, 5014 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago; and L. C. Garrigan, 116 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, to manufacture automobile parts. 


Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
stock to manufacture wire 
Whittington, J. Frank 
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